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gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association. 


Rates $3 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
35 cents. 


Active members of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Asso- 
ciation pay $3 national dues in 
addition to state dues and re- 
ceive the JOURNAL oF 
Economics, $2 of the dues be- 
ing assigned the JouRNAL 
subscription. 
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should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
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effect. Both the old address 
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THE CONSUMER SPEAKS ON HOUSE DRESSES 


And you will want to check your vote with the combined 


one of thousands of women who told what they wanted most 


in a house dress. 


this nation-wide project of AHEA. 


DO YOU KNOW A DELINQUENT? 


Have any idea why or how the youth “got that way’’? 


Feel any personal responsibility? We 
H. T. O’Connor of FBI says about delinquency, a subj 


uppermost in our minds these days. 


FACTS ON FAMILY ECONOMICS 
Some of the most significant research findings in the fie 
of family economics of the last two years are briefed by C1 


FITZSIMMONS. 


A SPECIALTY AMONG SPECIALTIES? 

“Will home economics take its place in the general edu 
tion of young people?” asks H. Gorpon Hu.trisu of O 
State University. 

WHAT EQUIPMENT IN THE FUTURE? 
] 


Eart C McCracken, household engineer of long stand 
draws the picture and shows us our place in it. 
SOME TEACHING RESULTS 

To point the way to significant results, Mary Loi 
COLLINGS reports on some of the newer teaching media < 
methods. 
FOREIGNERS ON THE CAMPUS? 

If you really have a yen to help promote internatio! 
understanding, check the suggestions of the AHEA committee 


as outlined by Louise J. PEET. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri,!.week of June 23, 1947 
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Of all the foods we prepare I don’t believe any has such 
a wide variety of wonderful uses as our genuine Deviled 
Ham. It’s a breakfast-luncheon-dinner food that can 
give so many new twists to so many different dishes! I 
think you'll be glad to have a number of these “ twists ”’ 
to use in demonstrations, so let’s begin with breakfast : 


HAM "N’ EGGS IN A HURRY 5 one of the real joys of 


having Libby’s Deviled Ham on the shelf. Scramble 4 to 

6 eggs your favorite way. Then just before they are 

done, simply add 1 can Deviled Ham and stir gently 

until the ham is thoroughly heated. Or, for a delicious 

omelet, add the ham to the yolk mixture before fold- 
ing in the beaten whites. 

‘\ ( And let me assure you right here that Libby's 

Deviled Ham is wonderful ham . . . made from the 

| same kind of beautifully smoked, sugar-cured hams 

ie you'd bake for a party! Really we're very proud 


> y of this quality. The cooked hams are finely ground 
and then comes the “‘deviling’’ which is the skill- 


ful blending of the ham with fine imported spices. 
This, plus over 70 years experience in canning fihe 
meats, explains why Libby's has such a true ham 
goodness. 


Some time when you're planning a really fancy break- 
fast or luncheon menu think of thin pancakes spread 
lavishly with Libby’s Deviled Ham and rolled up French- 
style. Deviled Ham on toasted English muffins is another 
mouth-watering idea. 


A MAIN DISH made with a little can of Libby's Deviled 
Ham may seem something like pulling a rabbit out of 
a hat, but just consider this delicious piéce de résistance 
for a luncheon: Make stuffed baked potatoes the usual 
way, only add a can of Libby’s wonderful Deviled Ham 
to the , scooped-out potato along with the mar- 
garine or butter, milk and seasonings. Fill the potato 
shells lightly with the ham mixture and put back in the 
oven long enough to heat through and brown the tops. 
Served with Libby’s Green Beans or Asparagus—a 
wonderful main dish. 


DEVILED HAM SOUFFLE is another main dish 
that’s a beauty. Make a white sauce with 4 cup 
butter or margarine, 4 cup flour, 14 cups diluted 
Libby's Evaporated Milk, and %{ teaspoon salt. 
When thick and smooth, remove from the heat and 
add 2 cans Libby’s Deviled Ham; mix well. While 


stirring constantly add 6 beaten egg yolks. Cool 
until lukewarm. Slowly pour into 6 stiffly beaten 
egg whites and blend thoroughly. Pour into a 2- 
quart, u casserole; bake in a slow oven 
(300°F.) 14% hours. Serve at once. 6 to 8 servings. 


APPETIZERS and sandwiches, of course, are the tradi- 
tional province of Deviled Ham. But before we really 
get into that let me suggest that when your classes 
make cream puffs you have them make a few very tiny 
ones. Fill these with Libby's Deviled Ham and you 
have appetizers that are ‘‘out of this world.” 

Another spectacular appetizer is this: flatten a small 
amount of Libby's Deviled Ham in the palm of your 
hand. Place a stuffed olive in the center, cover with 
Deviled Ham, and roll like a meat ball. Serve on tooth- 
picks with tomato juice . . . a first course de luxe. 


Of course, celery stalks stuffed with Libby's Deviled 
Ham is always a tried and true standby. 


For any appetizer or sandwich use we always mix 
one can of Libby's Deviled Ham with about 2 table- 
spoons of salad dressing. That's thrifty and gives 
you such smooth spreading. 


Combinations to remember are Libby's Deviled Ham 
with chopped hard-cooked eggs, chopped cucumber, 
chopped pickle, broken peanuts, diced celery, green 
pepper or stuffed olives. Do you see what I mean by 
suggesting that the uses for this product are almost 
legion? Some of these ideas will add a few new twists 
that fit in with your regulation demonstrations, I hope. 


DEVILED H 


AM 
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They Agree! 


ProresstonaL JUDGMENT 


Excerpts quoted from report, February 1, 1943, of the Committee 
on Public Health Relations of the New York Academy of Medicine: 


“In order that the health of the population may not be impaired by the 
adoption of a diet insufficient in fats and fat-soluble vitamins, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the manufacture, distribution, and consumption 
of oleomargarine be encouraged and suggests specifically: . . . 


“That wide publicity, both lay and professional, be given the fact that 


oleomargarine, fortified by vitamin A, is nutritionally equal to butter . . . 


Home Experience 
The Raine children, snapped when they 


were 6, 9 and 11 years old, and again 
when they were 11, 14 and 16, have had 
Nucoa on their bread since the eldest 
was about three. Long before wartime 
Mrs. Raine learned that she could please 
her family with Nucoa, that they throve 
on it, and that her savings on Nucoa 
gave her greater freedom to furnish 
other items (such as whole milk) which 
are valuable in balancing the family diet. 


The Raine household is typical of thou- 
sands, for Nucoa has long been Ameri- 
ca’s leading margarine. It was the first 
margarine made with vegetable oils that 
are products exclusively of American 
farms. It was the first margarine fortified 
with vitamin A . . . and first to supply the 
high fortification of 15,000 U.S.P. units® 
of vitamin A in every pound. 


NUCOA is made under supervision of 
a fine food laboratory, with a consulting 
group of eminent nutritionists. Its uni- 
form food value, freshness, delicious 
flavor and just-right texture have won it 
recognition as practically the standard 
for quality margarine. Try Nucoa in your 
own home. It will give you confidence in 
encouraging wider use of margarine—for 
enjoyment as well as good nutrition. 


*6000 units above U. S. Govt., “Standard of Iden- 
tity”’ minimum requirement for fortified margarine. 
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"This is station 
L-1-V-E-R”’ 


“Listen, fellows and girls... want something to 
give vou extra good pep and help you run like the 
wind? Tell your mother to get LIVER. It’s got magic 
things called VITAMINS in it that help give you 
sharp eyesight, steady nerves and good red blood. 
And now for the adventures of Trigger Kane ...”" 


In the fourth grade classroom of a small 
Midwestern school, thirty-odd eager ‘‘announ- 
cers"’ step up to the microphone and read such 
scripts over a good loud loudspeaker. Their 
self-assurance is wonderful; their grasp of 
script-writing style is remarkable . . . but more 
important, the ‘“‘commercials”’ they write are 
sound, understandable and convincing plugs 
for common foods, 

This lively teaching method is one of many 
developed in a group of test schools whic 
have been doing experimental work in nutri- 
tion for more than a year. ‘“The Radio Session 


really works beautifully,’’ says the teacher in 
this grade, ‘‘because it combines work in com- 
position with effective lessons in nutrition— 
all in one recitation period. And it really makes 
food-study exciting!"’ 

The need for nutrition teaching is impera- 
tive ... for a study made last year indicated 
that children's diets generally are far from 
perfect. But will such teaching ‘‘stick'’? 

Here is pertinent evidence. The 1945 study in 
one group of nine lest schools showed that only 
60.3% of all students were getting recommended 
amounts of Group Five foods (meat, poultry, 
Sish, etc.). The 1946 spot recheck, after special 
nutrition emphasis, showed this figure raised to 
89.6%. And the work goes on. 

For information about this program—facts, 
ideas, plans and materials adaptable to any 
curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD. MEAT, POULTRY, FISH  SREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT orrow VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS. .fivid. evoporeted OR EGGS...ordriedbeons, notvral whole gram or 
row, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quert peas, nuts or peanut but. enriched or restored Three 


rew, some cooked, frozen cabbage or soled greens. 


or conned At leost one Al least oneservingaday. frozen or conned Two or (or ter. One serving of meat, or more servings doy you lhe and os supphes 
sereng doy more servings @ doy children ond expectant or poultry or fish @ day, oc perma 


mothers, one pint = casionally peos or beons 


@ doy for all others instead Three or tour eggs 


each week 


te addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamun 0 m the form of Vitamun D milk fresh or evaporated) fish Inver of) or Vitarn D concentrate 
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Why 
some moires can 


You've probably had this experience—seen moire markings in a 
particular dress or suit disappear by exposure to dampness. 


But that doesn’t happen if the fabric is made of Celanese* synthetic 
yarn. Because Celanese cellulose acetate yarns are man-made fibres of 
accurately controlled qualities, they have inherent advantages Nature doesn’t 
give to her fibres. 

For example, Celanese yarn is thermoplastic—that is, the threads 
can be made to soften and fuse under heat and pressure. That’s why moire 
markings are always permanent in the case of the Celanese fabric—they 
are “fused in”, so to speak. Dampness, even laundering, doesn’t injure their 
rippling markings. 

This property is only one of the differences that set apart Celanese 
synthetic fabrics from silk, cotton, wool and viscose process rayon. There 
are many other advantages. For instance, fabrics of Celanese yarn dry more 
quickly after washing—have a high degree of dimensional stability in their 
resistance to shrinking—and also have extreme resistance to mildew. 

To be sure of obtaining the advantages inherent in modern Celanese 
synthetic yarn, look for the Celanese label when you shop for clothes or 
fabrics. There's a difference well worth seeking—that’s why quality manu- 
facturers are proud to identify their fabrics as “Celanese’’. Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SYNTHETICS 
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Tempting, and Tasty Dishes! 


E y Dish a Time-Saver! And every one has been tested in the 
Canco kitchen! 
Economical, Too! You should have copies of “Kitchen 


This colorfully illustrated, 17-page booklet Tested Recipes from Canned Foods.” 
will help you demonstrate two things to They’ll help you teach a practical, simple, 


your classes: (1) How to prepare attractive economical approach. Fill out and mail 
nutritive meals, (2) How to save time and coupon NOW! 
money in doing it. & a 
Contains All Types of Recipes | JH-10-46 | 
This booklet gives you lip-smacking recipes | AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | 
ins | HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, DEPT. 00 
3 kinds of soups 230 Park Avenue, New . 17, N. Y. 
7 different fish dishes Please send me—free « of “Kitchen Tested 
13 ways to prepare vegetables | Recipes from Canned Fos | 
7 delicious desserts | YourNome eee 
You'll find a recipe for most every kind of Your Institution 
taste. Each recipe is easy to make because | Seeet Abies xs | 
each contains a nutritious canned product | cay S teas | 
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reasons why bananas 
belong geriatrics 


Important! 
Fully ripe bananas are best 
for eating at any age. A 
banana is fully ripe when 
its yellow peel is flecked 
with brown. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
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KNOW YOUR FABRICS 
—all 1000 


The WHOLE story of EVERY fabric 
is told for the first time in 


By ZELMA BENDURE and GLADYS PFEIFFER 


This book supplies the complete, authoritative guide to fabrics needed 
today in the selection of clothes, upholstery, rugs, linens, draperies and 
any other fabrics. It is the first complete source of acqurate, up-to-date 
information on all of our more than 1000 fabrics: their identification, 
characteristics and uses; what they are made of ; how they are made; 
what finishes are applied to them; what dyes used on them; how they 
are tested and labeled. It covers all the new synthetics. And it includes 
4 complete illustrated dictionary of fabrics for quick identification and 
reference. It is written by authorities and has been further checked for 
accuracy by specialists in all branches of the textile and allied industries. 
It is THE reference on fabrics for all courses in clothing, home decora- 
tion, distributive education or any course concerned with fabrics. 


MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED 


with photographs of over 900 modern fabrics 


500 or more pictures of the principal steps in fabric manu- 
facture 


12 superb color plates, checked by dye experts, showing 
printed or dyed fabrics in their exact colors Bor pte ys 


¢ 

688 pages * $10.00 


THE MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue | ° 
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Providing for Equipment in 
the Kitchen Plan 
JOAN ADAMS 


Realizing the im- 
portance of proper 
provision for equip- | 
ment, Miss Adams, 
Director of Kelvin- 
ator Kitchen, sug- 
ests information 
memakers should 
have on equipment © 
selection... howto 
obtain it... how to 
use it to advantage. 


, The Kitchen Clinic 
to GLADYS J. WARD 


Extension Specialist in Home Manage- 
ment, University of Illinois, Miss Ward 
explains the value of the kitchen clinic 
... how to conduct one. . . and problems 
most frequently presented —every one a 
timely topic. 


Evaluating the 
Kitchen Plan 
OR. CLEO FITZSIMMONS 


Dr. Fitzsimmons, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Home Management, 
Purdue University, discusses fixed struc- 
tural aspects .. . semi-permanent 
structural features . . . and non-struc- 
tural arrangements which guide the 
way to convenient, efficient kitchens. 


plenning 


Kitchen Ventilation 
H. D. BRUHN 


The need for a ventilator in the kit- 
chen . . . rate of ventilation required 
... and methods and equipment are 
described especially for you by Mr. Bruhn, Assistant 
Professor of Agricultural Engineering, University of 
Wisconsin. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HERE SIMPLE 


ARE two different Stade “of 


4 


“matic refrigerators. One is electrical, the 
‘other is operated by gas. Both do their 
“Job through the same basic refrigeration 
+ principle...when a liquid evaporates, it 
* extracts heat from the nearest object. But 
~their‘application of this principle differs 
“hasicaliy. And close study of this basic 
“difference will show you why the Gas 
Refrigerator “stays silent, lasts longer.” 
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if Off in a Va 
ply of ammonia ea Continuous sup. 


OF REFRIGERATION P 
2. you CAN MAKE 
If you ©vaporate 4MMonIa oF other a 
refrigerating liquid in a bent metay EVANSVILLE 20, IND. } 
lube, you Will Cause ©Vaporation 
Within the Pipe. This Will COO! the f 
Outside of the Pipe and Cause re. 
the vapor is changed back to 
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Laboratory Kitchen in Delta Village School—Delta, Ohio 


Surveys Show You Should Have Modern Electric Ranges 


SURVEY AFTER SURVEY reveals that more and more women are insisting on cooking as mod- 
ern as electric lighting and refrigeration. These surveys, made among housewives by 


leading magazines, 


@ WOMAN'S HOME COoM- 
PANION Survey shows 
more women plan to 
buy an Electric Range 
than any other kind. 


@ MAGAZINE 
Survey indicates three 
times as many women 
want Electric Ranges 
as now have them. 


SUCH FACTS clearly indicate that Mrs. America will 
not be satisfied with second best. She wants — AND 
WILL HAVE—electric cooking, with all its CoN- 
VENIENCE, SPEED, CLEANLINESS and ECONOMY. 


IT is TO YOU that women will come for instruction 
in modern electric cooking. Be prepared to give 
them what they want! Equip your Laboratory Kit- 
chen with MODERN ELECTRIC RANGES! 


A-B STOVES © ADMIRAL 
@ FRIGIDAIRE © GENE 
LtEDO MONARCH 


« Electric Range Section, Dept. 


MCCALL'S MAGAZINI 
Readers made the Elec- 
tric Range their 2-to-1 
“must have"’ choice in 
a recent contest. 


@ COUNTRY GFNTLEMAN 
reveals 
er 
ite farm- 
ers, the Electric Range 
is the 2-to-1 choice. 


Survey 
among up 
thirds of w 


disclose a tremendous swing to Electric Cooking. For instance: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 
Survey shows thatnear- 
ly twice as many REA 
consumers will ow: 
Electric Range after 
first two postwar yeurs 
as now have one. 


that 
two- 


Copy of “COOKING ELECTRICALLY” 


@ CROSLEY 


.A complete booklet covering the 
construction, 


operation and charac- 


teristics of the modern Electric Range, 
plus 
Specifications of leading makes of 


Electric Ranges. It's FREE— write to: 


illustrations, and 


descriptions 


@  ELECTROMASTER @ ESTATE HEATROLA 
RAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON © HOTPOINT @ KELVINATOR 
© NORGE © QUALITY © UNIVERSAL © WESTINGHOUSE 
4-106, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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This harvest is only half the battle! 


When the crops are in and the fields lie 
quiet in the autumn sun, America’s great 
campaign for food is still unfinished. 
There’s another front where it must go for- 
ward every single day—on the dairy farm. 

Here is a rich, white harvest which has 
to be reaped twice daily. It’s a harvest of 
health and vitality, too—and the need 
for it knows no seasons. Milk is not only 
nature’s most perfect food, but a hungry 
world wants more of it than ever before 
in human history. 

Fortunately, there is an abundance of 
milk and dairy products for the American 
family today. Hard work by the nation’s 
dairy farmers and growing public appre- 
ciation of milk’s value have brought about 
a 20% increase in production since before 
the war. 

We at National Dairy are helping our 
farmers achieve still greater production 
through more widespread pall of 


dairy science. Our laboratories, too, con- 
tinue their constant vigilance — guarding 
the high standards of our products. No 
possible effort is spared to protect this 
precious harvest. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
—as a base for the development of new 
products and materials—as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Hot Cereal Cooked 


Seconds... 


Quicker 


RRR RRR RRR RRR RR REE 


Pot Coffee 


Ralston supplies 14 of a young child’s, 14 of an 
adult’s daily requirement of thiamine, for less 


Instant Ralston is rich than 1%¢.. . far less than most widely rec- 
in Thiamine—essential ommended non-cereal sources of thiamine. 
to mental alertness cooks in 10 Seconds Instant Ralston cooks 


in just 10 seconds, so even the busiest families 
can serve this delicious hot cereal. Regular 
Ralston, the 45-year favorite, cooks in 5 min- 
utes and is the same nutritionally as Instant 
Ralston. 


A recent study (Journal of Nutrition, 31:283, 
1946) reports a definitely favorable mental re- 
sponse by students to added thiamine in their diet. 


When findings like these suggest that added 
thiamine may even “spell the difference be- RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


tween successful living and a marginal effec- Checkerboard Squa Sesour 
tiveness” . . . it becomes important to remem- 
ber, and pass along, these facts: 

Thiamine-Rich — Delicious Instant Ralston is 
thiamine-rich, containing 24% times as much 
wheat germ as whole wheat itself. And wheat CooKS 
germ is the richest cereal source of thiamine. “lo 


Supplies B-Complex — Because it is whole wheat, 
Instant Ralston also supplies other factors of 
the B-complex. 


Economical — A one-ounce serving of Instant 
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WHICH RAYONS ARE EASIEST 
FOR BEGINNERS TO SEW? 


M*™ home economics teachers have asked us this question. In answer, 
we have prepared a special leaflet, “Selecting Fabrics for Simple 
Sewing,” which is available now, free of charge. 


This new leaflet includes information that will help your students choose 
fabrics that are ‘‘easy-to-sew.”’ It points out that fabric construction, not fiber 
content, determines whether or not a fabric is easy to work with. It suggests 
that beginner-sewers look for these construction qualities in all fabrics: 

Firm Weaves with little lengthwise stretch 

Surface Interest so that stitches will be less noticeable 

Medium Weight for ease of handling 


A list of easy-to-sew rayon fabrics with suggested uses are also included. 


“SELECTING FABRICS FOR SIMPLE SEWING” is one of the important 
new additions to the popular “Short Course in Rayon” which has been 
thoroughly revised for the 1946-47 school year. 
“The Short Course’ is planned especially for home economics classes, with 
complete chapters on these subjects: 

Buying Rayon Sewing With Rayon 

Care of Rayons Wardrobe Planning 

Background in Rayon 

The course includes a suggested subject outline for each chapter, reference 
material for teacher and students and large-size wall charts. The material 
may be used for just one lesson —a series of lessons — or a complete rayon 
unit of a textile course or project. 


USE COUPON BELOW 


A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABR 


This seal is aw4rded only to fabrics containing CRowN* Rayon, 
after they have passed the Crown Tests for serviceability. 


CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
350 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Consumer Relations Section 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION « 350 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me: 
(142) New Free leaflet, “Selecting Fabrics for Simple Sewing” 
(quantity) 
0 (SCP) TEACHER'S FREE copy of “Short Course in Rayon.” Includes 
subject outlines, wall charts, reference Material. 
(FSS) Sets of FREE basic leaflets from the “Short Course’ — for 


(quantity) STUDENTS’ USE. 


rec 
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SPUN RAYON 
GABARDINES, 


LINEN-TEXTURED 
SPUN RAYONS 


SPUN RAYON 
BROADCLOTH 


DRESS WEIGHT 
SPUN RAYONS 


SPUN-RAYON 
SHANTUNG 


RAYON FLAT 
CREPE PRINTS 
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Washington 


Left to right: Mrs. 
Margaret Thompson, 
Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, 
AHEA; Ruth O’Brien, 
Sadye F. Adelson, Mary 
C. Whitlock, BHNHE; 
Henrietta Thompson, U. 
of Ala. (Chm.); Vir- 
ginia True, Cornell U.; 
Enid Sater, BHNHE; 
Oneta Liter, REA; Flor- 
ence Mason, Exten. 
Serv. Not shown: Alice 
Sundquist, Exten. Serv.; 


Melva Bakkie, Am. Red , 
ee ca They worked at AHEA Headquarters on the Consumer Speaks project. 


Cross; Charlotte Chat- 
field, PMA, USDA. 


@ To review and revise AHEA’s nation-wide 
project—The Consumer Speaks—members of 
the consumer interests committee (pictured 
above), headed by Henrietta Thompson, spent 
three days at AHEA headquarters in August. 

Simplified working plans for state consumer 
interests chairmen, steering committees, and 
discussion leaders were developed and sent out 
to these workers. 

Milk, irons and ironing boards, wool coats, 

skirts and sweaters were added to the list of 
items available in the project for discussion, 
making a total of at least 16 articles on which 
consumers may express opinions and vote for 
desirable changes. 
@ How to make the best of the new price 
control law—or at least understand it—was 
discussed with OPA on September 20 by 
representatives of some 50 national organiza- 
tions having consumer interests, AHEA being 
represented by its CES editor, Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson. 

The Price Control Extension Act of 1946 
tapers off at many points the pocketbook 
protection which consumers took for granted 
in wartime. This conference (and rumors of 
more later) discussed the new complex provi- 


sions of the Act and explored the question of 
how consumers can help make the cost of 
living ‘‘tick.”’ 
@ Many were disappointed over the fate of 
the General Housing bill ($1592), known as the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. It was not passed 
by the last Congress, since it was never re- 
ported out by the House banking and cur- 
rency committee. AHEA strongly supported 
this bill. Wires urging action were sent to 
President Truman and Congressman Spence 
from the Association in session at Cleveland. 
Wilson Wyatt, national housing administra- 
tor and housing expediter, says the bill “‘is 
far from dead . . . . We will ask for this legisla- 
tion as soon as Congress is convened... .” 
In the meantime, a special session is being 
urged to consider this legislation. 
@ Support of the Fulbright bill (S1636), 
which became Public Law 584 on August 1, 
was given officially by AHEA at its June meet- 
ing. Enactment of this law is a step toward 
the advancement of international understand- 
ing. It authorizes the Department of State 
to use some of the proceeds from surplus 
property sales abroad for exchange of students 
and other educational activities. 
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Social Responsibilities of the Teacher 


JOHN W. FERREE, MD 


Dr. Ferree, who was in charge of the Navy's venereal. disease control 
section for some time, is now director of the division of education and 
Special projects of the American Social Hygiene Association. He has 
specialized in the educational needs of men and women in the armed serv- 
ices. He formerly served as state health officer for Indiana. 


HE home economics profession has 
an inherent responsibility in the development 
of sound teaching and counseling in courtship, 
marriage, child-rearing, and family relation- 
ships. Present signs indicate the increasing 
needs in this highly important field. 

How can they be met? How has this op- 
portunity been met in the past? What is the 
best plan for the future? 

There is a widespread demand today for 
instruction, guidance, and counseling in family 
relationships. From all sides and to all in- 
terested agencies come pleas for help in 
solving domestic problems born of war and 
aggravated by present and future uncertainties, 
which could have been prevented had all 
interested in sound family relationships done 
a better job in the past. Knowledge was at 
hand, but application lagged. 

To those concerned with health and welfare 
in the armed services, it became apparent 
during the war that great lacks exist in sex 
instruction in the home, church, grade school, 
high school, and college. In the services one 
of the most concentrated and extensive educa- 
tional efforts ever aimed at a single objective 
was made to prevent and reduce venereal dis- 
eases. Public and voluntary civilian agencies 
worked effectively with the military. But we 
reluctantly admit that success was not in the 
cards. The joker was the poor preparation of 
the students. Attitudes and patterns of sex 
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behavior were established before the age of 
seventeen years, the youngest men we dealt 
with. In fact, fundamental attitudes had 
been fixed in the first five or six highly forma- 
tive years of life. 


Conduct, an Essential Problem 


During the war, while venereal disease rates 
for the armed forces were the lowest in wartime 
history, it was due largely to the fact that 
exposures to infection were not possible for 
great numbers, either because of combat condi- 
tions or the geographic areas in which they 
served. As soon as these conditions were 
modified, rates climbed swiftly. 

It very soon became clear that the venereal 
disease problem was one of conduct essentially, 
not to be solved with prophylaxis or drugs, no 
matter how new and effective. As Dr. John 
H. Stokes, eminent syphilologist and student 
of human relations, says: ‘It is not medication, 
but conduct, that is at the core of the venereal 
disease problem.” 

A man and a woman are involved in each 
case of venereal disease. In the services we 
were able to deal with only half of our problem. 
It was self-evident that just as much was amiss 
with the standards and behavior of the girls 
and young women of the country as with those 
of the boys and young men. Venereal disease 
rates are but one symptom of trouble here. 
Other complications are excessive drinking, 
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marital infidelity, children born out of wed- 
lock, desertion, and divorce—all the things 
that undermine family life. 

Now that the war is over and the young 
people who fought it at home and on the firing 
line are trying to pick up the normal threads 
of life, we find them confused, insecure, oft- 
times in conflict with themselves and with 
society. The plague of problems besetting 
them—lack of adequate housing, the high cost 
of living, the readjustment of families after 
long absences, and the task of finding and 
keeping suitable employment—is responsible 
in part for increasing moral laxness, the rise 
in juvenile delinquency, and a sharp increase 
in divorces. But lack of sound character 
training is the basic cause. 

Even in normal times, courtship and estab- 
lishment of a home are often confronted by 
stubborn obstacles. But such is the power of 
the sex drive that difficulties are usually sur- 
mounted. Courtship is carried on, homes are 
established, and families begun. 


Building on Poor Foundations 


In the past, much has been done by home 
economics teachers to minimize the risks in- 
volved and to help in the problems encoun- 
tered in a newly established home. Deficien- 
cies in these efforts have not been the lack of 
teaching or poor teaching. They have been 
rather a lack in scope—in the number of young 
people reached by such instruction. Also, 
teachers have had to build, as we did in the 
armed forces, on a shaky and poor foundation. 
To accomplish anything vital, far-reaching, 
and lasting, we must attack the problem froma 
number of different angles simultaneously: by 
parent education and counseling, adult educa- 
tion, preschool and elementary teaching, 
teen-age and adolescent teaching, recreation 
and guidance. The more varied and com- 
prehensive the attack, the more effectively we 
can influence the new generation. 

In this new generation lie the possibilities 
for establishing more wholesome outlooks on 
personal and social relationships and moral 
values. Attitudes which meet the needs of the 
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time for improved family relationships and 
tolerant, sympathetic kinship with their fel- 
lows will also assure to young people a happier 
and more successful life. 

Young people should have an effective voice 
in shaping their destinies. A gap exists be- 
tween what pupils want and what they get in 
education. Studies indicate that students in 
high schools and colleges want guidance and 
information on sex, family life, child develop- 
ment, and human relations. Yet surveys re- 
veal that only in rare instances are intelligent, 
adequate, and sincere efforts being made to 
meet them. 

There has been too much argument about 
where the responsibility rests—on home, 
church, or school. It is evidently the duty of 
all three—separately and collectively. Exist- 
ing knowledge must be translated into action. 
The teachings of the leaders and their success- 
ful demonstrations have not been applied 
generally because of apathy, timidity, and, 
among some, a sanctimonious attitude. Our 
present social ills testify to the failure of these 
do-nothing policies. 

Complaint is made that too few are capable 
of giving instruction on these vitally important 
subjects. What efforts have been made to 
train acceptable teachers? 


Sex Education in School 


Objection has been made that incorporation 
of anything so intimate as sex into the school 
would be censored severely by parents, tax- 
payers, and churches. Yet some communities 
have done it successfully, with support from all 
quarters, particularly from the youngsters. 
Success can be assured by studying and emulat- 
ing the methods of those school systems which 
have effectively integrated sex education in 
their curricula. 

What can home economics teachers do to 
help young people find their way out of their 
present difficulties? How can they help young 
people avoid difficulties in the future? 

Within your own social circles, as you have 
long been doing in professional groups, urge the 
incorporation into the curriculum of materia! 
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Social Responsibilities of the Teacher 


on sex education, home and family living, and 
human relationships—as required for boys 
and girls. Enlist the support of the health 
and physical education and biology depart- 
ments. Take steps to see that the English and 
social science departments co-operate. 

Insist that the elementary schools give pupils 
basic information in physiology and anatomy, 
as well as more wholesome attitudes toward 
vetting on together. Extend this to kinder- 
garten and nursery schools. What is im- 
parted in these earlier years is important to 
the situation you deal with later. 

In brief, work for an integrated program of 
instruction in the school systems on those sub- 
jects which are fundamental and necessary to 
decent, happy, secure, and worthwhile home 
and family life, upon which depends the future 
of a good society. 

Insist at all appropriate occasions that 
teacher-training colleges send forth graduates 
equipped to contribute to the movement for 
improvement of the basic unit of society—the 
family. 

Adult Education Necessary 

To gain support of parents and taxpayers, 
take the lead in bringing courses on marriage, 
child care, and family living into the adult 
education program. This will result in mak- 
ing the teacher’s task easier because parents 
will have accepted the challenge of starting 
sound sex education and good behavior pat- 
terns in the home. It will help parents not 
only in training their children but in recogniz- 
ing and solving personal problems of their own. 

Right now there is a crying need for your 
talents in helping community advisory centers 
which are being established with the aid of the 
Federal Retraining and Re-employment Ad- 
ministration to assist all in the community as 
well as the veterans. Many personal problems 
are brought daily to these centers. Coun- 
selors are in great demand. 

If your community does not as yet have such 
a center, stir up the interest that will lead to 
the formation of one. These centers have 
great potentialities for making readily avail- 
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able to the great mass of our people needed 
knowledge in health and welfare. They prom- 
ise to bridge a gap that has long existed 
between the resources and the people who 
need them. 

Just as problems of malnutrition and 
venereal diseases are no respecters of social or 
economic level, equally important to all of us 
are the problems of child guidance, sex be- 
havior, and marriage relationships. We all 
need expert assistance with the complex situa- 
tions that confront us. These community 
advisory centers can furnish the mechanism 
through which help may be obtained directly 
or by referral to other community resources. 


For a Happier Social Order 


You may be assured that participation in 
the work of building stronger families either 
in teaching, promoting, or counseling will 
contribute to your professional prestige. It 
will help to lift us out of present difficulties. 
Finally, it will lay a foundation for a happier 
social order. 

The objective is clearly pointed out by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, president of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, in an editorial in 
the December 1945 Journal of Social Hygiene: 


Precept, education, counsel, example. These 
are the methods and the answer. Training and 
guidance from childhood up, in home, church, 
school, or wherever youth gets knowledge and 
experience. To know the family’s worth to 
civilization, the reasons for one-man-one-woman 
marriages, and to instill respect for and observance 
of right conduct regarding sex, as important for 
successful family building and as a natural and 
normal way of life. Advice in matters of courtship 
and marriage to try to insure suitable matings for 
companionship, lasting affection, and potential 
parenthood. Counsel in straightening out diffi- 
culties after marriage. Example from old to 
young in all these things, and from young to old. 
Thus, if we give our best to it, shall we learn and 
teach truly how to live as persons, as partners in 
marriage, as parents, as members in a family 
structure stoutly built from within, strongly 
defended against attacks from without, and ready 
to serve in community and country. 
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Education for Teaching and Family Life 


Miss May is director of home economics at Prairie View lL niversity, pres- 
ident of the Texas Association for Negro Home Economists, and a memler o/ 
the state nutrition council for Negroes. 


ELIZABETH MAY 


In 1928 she was consultant for a 


curriculum study of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
She earned her BS and MS degrees at Kansas State College and did gradu- 


RAIRIE View University has gone 

forward with the philosophy that the 
education of Negroes must have for its objec- 
tives the making of a worthwhile life and a 
respectable living. The institution accord- 
ingly strives to serve the colored citizens of 
Texas at the points of their greatest needs and 
to bring the students’ training into closer 
relationship with life’s occupations and prob- 
lems. 


Teacher and Family Life Education 


For our division of home economics—its 
faculty and students—this philosophy and 
these general objectives have served as guiding 
lights. Two major aims are integrated in the 
home economics curriculum: teacher education 
and family life education. Prairie View Uni- 
versity is the approved state institution for the 
training of Negro teachers of homemaking in 
Texas, and the work, therefore, has been 
planned around the needs for family life 
education in Texas. 

The longer one works with college students 
and teachers and with homemaking pupils and 
teachers, the more one becomes aware that 
there probably are no generally applicable 
answers to the question as to what the needs 
of persons for family life education are. Some 
biological and social needs, more or less com- 
mon to all, certainly do exist; but the quantity 
and quality of these needs must of necessity 
vary greatly from person to person and from 
group to group. Therefore, within the frame- 
work of the general philosophy of the Univer- 
sity, the home economics division has conceived 


ate work at the University of Minnesota and the University of Chicago. 
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the foremost aim of family life education to be 
the development of people who are capable of 
adjusting themselves intelligently to others 
and has modified the educational work to 
this end. 

The functional program now being carried 
out gives adequate and practical consideration 
to homemaking, health, teacher education, 
education for living more satisfactory and 
effective lives for both adults and youth—men 
and women, boys and girls. The program, 
objectives, and curriculum have been under 
constant scrutiny so that the aims might be 
more nearly realized. Most of the Negro 
homemaking teachers in Texas, as well as the 
home demonstration agents and many home- 
makers, have been trained at Prairie View 
University and are thoroughly acquainted 
with and sympathetic to the philosophy of the 
institution and the division. 

The home economics division is concerned 
both with pre-service and with in-service edu- 
cation. Pre-service activities are those 
centered around the education of young 
women for employment at home as home- 
makers, in schools as teachers, or in counties 
as home demonstration agents. Several of the 
activities and experiences provided for and 
by the girls and young women are worthy of 
note. 


Pre-service Program 


The orientation course for freshman home 
economics students is planned to help the 
student to find herself and to adjust to her new 
environment, educationally, socially, and phys- 
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ically. She has much freedom for self de- 
velopment. She studies her own eating habits, 
her health habits, and her social habits. This 
course is taught by several persons of varied 
abilities and experiences on the home eco- 
nomics staff. Since the fall of 1938, when the 
course was first organized, these data on health 
and eating habits have been compiled, inter- 
preted, and evaluated by graduate students 
so that we have a continuous record of the 
classes through the years, from which we can 
gain evidences of growth. 

The first semester, in which the orientation 
course is taught, is followed by three semesters 
in which a girl may prepare for homemaking or 
for employment in homemaking or related 
fields. At our university, as elsewhere, many 
students leave school at the end of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. The faculty, 
therefore, has planned so that, should a girl 
drop out at the end of the sophomore year, she 
will have taken the elements of nutrition and 
will have gained some experience in food prep- 
aration and home management in two 3- 
hour courses—one on management and furnish- 
ing and the other on household mechanics— 
two courses in clothing, one in related art, and 
one on the family in addition to elementary 
sciences, English, and mathematics. If, how- 
ever, the student elects to continue her curricu- 
lum with teacher-education or other related 
vocations in mind, she has taken the sequence 
which serves as a background and has only to 
proceed. 

Since home economics has an important 
functional aspect, skills are considered neces- 
sary not merely for the sake of mastery but 
rather as a means to making life situations 
easier. Some years ago, therefore, the faculty 
and the students together determined which 
abilities should be carried to the skill stage 
while the student was yet in college and pre- 
pared lists for each class level, increasing in 
difficulty from the freshman to the senior years. 
Along with the list went suggestions for sum- 
mer jobs to supplement the in-school activities. 

This program has proved especially worth 
while and has been accepted and developed en- 
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thusiastically by both teachers and students. 
Each year the classes are given the oppor- 
tunity to revise the lists in the light of their 
own needs and desires. 

Prairie View University, like many other 
institutions, for some time was not satisfied 
with its arrangement for giving students ex- 
perience in teaching. A more satisfying plan 
was developed by blocking the work of the 
senior year into four nine-week periods—three 
of them to be spent on the campus and the re- 
maining one in a well-selected teacher-educa- 
tion center elsewhere. 

The student has experience in teaching 
homemaking and in playground supervision, 
in carrying on home demonstration work, and 
in all kinds of activities which the teacher or 
home demonstration agent might be called 
upon to participate in. These centers are 
selected as a result of the joint judgments of the 
state director of homemaking, the state and 
area supervisors, the itinerant teacher-trainer, 
and representatives from our University. The 
location of the town and school, the preparation 
and success of the homemaking teacher, the 
outlook of the local authorities, and the 
character of the community program are some 
of the factors considered in selecting the 
centers. 

The orientation course, the job experiences 
for developing skills, and the off-campus 
teacher-education program are intrinsic parts 
of our integrated pre-service program. 


In-service Program 

The in-service program is given equally care- 
ful consideration by the home economics divi- 
sion through the itinerant teacher trainer and 
the state department of homemaking educa- 
tion. There are about 125 homemaking de- 
partments in Negro schools in Texas, 75 per 
cent of them vocational programs. The young 
people are organized into New Homemakers 
chapters and 4-H clubs. These youth pro- 
grams are of inestimable worth in keeping high 
school teaching alive and wide awake. Their 
local chapters and their area and state organi- 
zations do much to develop leadership among 
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teachers, agents, and pupils and are a source 
of inspiration to all who work with them. 

University co-operation with other agencies 
extends into the teacher education centers and 
thence into the day school program, adult 
program, and New Homemakers of Texas. 
The joint program with the state’s agricultural 
agencies is especially well established as they 
are working on material for a housing bulletin 
soon to be issued. 

Several state conferences for in-service train- 
ing of teachers are held each year, and as an 
outgrowth of recent ones, the teachers asked 
for special help in evaluation. Evaluation 
workshops consequently were organized and 
conducted by leaders from Prairie View Uni- 
versity and from another college in the state. 
Last summer a longer workshop was held at 
Prairie View University. 

Other units, short courses, and clinics sup- 
plement these high points. A nutrition clinic 
is open to everyone on the campus. Every 
student of home economics is urged to take 
before graduation a “‘skill school” in food con- 
servation and the Red Cross course in home 
nursing and first aid. . 


Co-operative Office of Education Study 


Eight years ago the U. S. Office of Education 
conducted a co-operative study at Prairie View 
University, under the leadership of Susan 
Burson and Ata Lee, to evaluate the home 
economics program and help plan for improve- 
ment. A constant check on the ultimate and 
immediate objectives set up at that time shows 
gradual but definite progress in the right direc- 
tion. 

Among results of that study and of recom- 
mendations based upon it are: off-campus 
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teacher-education centers, the increased use of 
our division made by all other divisions, a more 

‘homelike atmosphere especially in the divi- 
sion’s quarters, better management of funds 
for the home management house, more and 
better Jibrary facilities, fewer hours given to 
the natural sciences, and more hours to well- 
selected social science courses. 


Plans for the Future 


Plans for graduate study are now being 
developed with the curriculum in home eco- 
nomics education already launched. Some 
of the research problems of graduate students 
have been concerned with family life education 
in the schools in Waller County, in which the 
University is located, and achievements of 
home economics students during the last 
decade. The orientation course for freshmen 
was developed by a graduate student as a 
service study problem. 

Plans for future development are being 
worked out in accordance with the conviction 
of the home economics staff that people learn 
as the result of experiencing, that school 
experiences should be correlated as much as 
possible with life’s experiences, and that those 
who are expected to profit from a program 
should share in planning it, according to their 
-abilities. 

A systematic program of guidance—based on 
records of the abilities, interests, difficulties, 
and needs of the students—is being worked out 
as a prerequisite for more effective teaching 
and learning. With a program such as has 
been outlined and with suggested principles to 
guide, the home economics division hopes to 
help more persons to achieve effective and 
useful lives. 


Is the Laborer Worthy of His Hire? 


While teachers are better educated, have more responsibility, and should be 
substantially better paid than workers in private industry, the average salary of 
teachers was at least $500 less than average earnings in industry in 1944-45. — 
F. L. ScHLAGLE, president, National Education Association, in Leaders Letter, 


October 10, 1945. 
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The Play School as Laboratory 
for Home Economics Classes in High School 


HELEN THUN HARTNESS and HAZEL M. CUSHING 


Mrs. Hartness is an instructor in the Vancouver (Washington) senior high 


school home economics department. 


Here she reports a study which she 


made at Washington State College under the supervision of Ailsie Steven- 
son. Dr. Cushing is specialist in family life research at Washing- 
ton State College and family life consultant for the Pullman public schools. 


HE nursery school has long been 
used as a laboratory for college courses in child 
development but is rarely available to high 
school students in home economics. 

It is difficult to imagine how the objectives 
of a child development unit can be achieved, 
however, without directed observation of 
young children. These objectives include: 
recognition of the characteristics of a healthy 
child; some understanding of the effect of 
environment on his development; recognition 
of his place in the family group; growth of 
interest in child development and ability in 
the guidance of children; respect for each child 
as an individual; development of some judg- 
ment in selecting suitable toys for small chil- 
dren and of some ability in organizing and 
guiding child activities. 

The play school offers to the secondary 
schools a feasible substitute for the nursery 
school laboratory. It not only vitalizes the 
child care unit but also motivates certain 
aspects of the clothing and foods classes. It 
furnishes material for group discussion of child 
development and family relations and provides 
students with invaluable practical experience 
in the guidance of young children. 

Through study and observation of child 
behavior in the play school, students get in- 
sight into their own behavior mechanisms and 
are given preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood as well as understanding of their current 
problems of family living. 

Yet relatively few high schools are as yet 
making such study and observation possible. 
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A survey of the use of play schools in the state 
of Washington in 1943 revealed that only nine 
out of 92 vocational home economics teachers 
were using play schools in connection with 
their high school teaching, although 88 per 
cent felt that such a school would be valuable. 


Obstacles to Establishment 


Obstacles which seemed to hinder their 
establishment included difficulty in getting 
children to and from play school, lack of a 
room in which to hold a play school, and too 
short class periods. Twenty-nine teachers 
indicated that they did not feel prepared to 
carry through such a program. The cost of 
setting one up created a problem for 23.91 
per cent of the teachers. For 22.83 per cent 
no place was available for out-of-door play. 
Twenty teachers said that they could not get 
small children between the ages of two to 
five to attend. 

Other problems listed by these 92 teachers 
were: 

1. Discipline problems sometimes arise in the 
hour after play school when the teacher is 
busy with another class and the parents 
have not called for the child. 

2. Parents sometimes send children to school 
with bad colds, measles, and mumps, thus 
creating a disease epidemic. 

3. It is difficult or impossible to hold a play 
school in a double shift school system. 

4. Teachers who do not have full time for home 
economics work have no free period at 
which a play school could be scheduled. 


} 
3 
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All of the 11 teachers who had conducted 
play schools in connection with their teaching 
during the years 1941 to 1943 had had special 
courses in child development and nursery 
school methods and in family relations. Ten 
of the 11 had also worked in a nursery school 
setup. 


Rooms Used, Children, Equipment 


Seven of the 11 teachers indicated that they 
had used or were using the play school at the 
eleventh and twelfth grade levels. Home 
economics classrooms were used most fre- 
quently for the play school with the clothing 
laboratory next. Out-of-door play space was 
available to most of them. 

Children were secured through students, 
through newspaper publicity, and through con- 
tacts with women’s organizations. Morning 
health inspection was carried out by the 
teacher in six schools, by a nurse in four, and 
omitted in one case. 

Two of the schools held a two-hour play 
period by having two child development classes 
scheduled for successive periods. Two were 
held for one hour only and three for three 
hours. Length of the session for the re- 
mainder was between two and three hours. 
Number of sessions weekly varied from one to 
five, and duration of the play school was any- 
where from one week to 12 with the majority 
continuing from four to six weeks. 

As part of this study teachers were asked to 
check a room equipment list. Outdoor and 
indoor equipment listed is shown in the two 
tables. 

Other toys and room equipment that were 
written in by various teachers were: dress-up 
clothes, farm and animals, blocks, balls, books 
and pictures, dump truck, carpenter tools, 
flower boxes, goldfish, portable phonograph, 
piano, easel, stick horses, magic slate, shuffle 
board, large boxes, cars, doll swing, platform 
stairs, and seesaw. 

Other outdoor play articles listed by teachers 
were: wagons, tricycles, ladders, spoons, low 
bars, boards, tin cans, sand toys, stick horses, 
and balls, 
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In 90 per cent of the schools no separate 
toilet room was available for the children. 
Adjustment of toilet fixtures to meet the needs 
of the children was reported by all teachers. 
Paper towels were used in most of the schools. 

TABLE 1 
Indoor equipment as used by the 11 play schools 


EQUIPMENT SCHOOLS 

Number 
Locker space 5 
Small table 11 
Small chairs, stools. or benches 11 
Sandtable and sand toys 4 
Playhouse 6 
Housekeeping toys 10 
Doll beds 11 
Dolls 11 
Doll buggy 7 
Wagons 7 
Wheel barrow. . 3 
Train 7 

Puzzles, peg boards, pyramid, beads, 
etc. 11 
Paints, crayons, scissors, clay, etc. . 11 
TABLE 2 


Outdoor equipment as used by the 11 play schools 


EQUIPMENT SCHOOLS 

Number 
Swing 2 
Sandbox 3 
Slide ? 
Platform stairs 4 
Seesaw 3 
4 


Large wooden packing boxes 


Observation, Participation, Values Realized 


All of the students observed from the sides 
of the room. Student participation included 
making equipment, books, and toys; assisting 
the leader with the children, a few at a time; 
caring for the playroom; and in a few cases 
preparing lunch for the children. 

Responsibility for the safety and welfare 
of the children rested at all times, of course, 
upon the teacher. 

Chief difficulties encountered by teachers 
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Play School as Laboratory 


operating play schools were mentioned as 
follows: difficult for girls not to converse when 
observing, periods interrupted by unexpected 
assemblies, girls wanted to help the children 
too much, no space available for isolation for 
discipline or illness, and no nurse available for 
health inspection. 


Improving the Play School 


Student reactions to the opportunities for 
observation and participation in the play school 
were obtained. Of 191 students filling out the 
check sheet about two-thirds preferred that 
the play school meet three times a week. 
Nearly half preferred either four or six weeks’ 
duration for the school. 
Practically all felt that students not having 
such a setup missed a valuable experience; 71 
per cent indicated that the school helped them 
to understand small children better; 69 per 
cent believed that it helped them to under- 
stand themselves better. Two of the greatest 
values indicated were increased ability to 
select toys for young children wisely and ap- 
preciation of the social values derived by the 
children through co-operative activities with 
the resultant increase in respect for the rights 
of others and willingness to share with others. 
That the students were actively responding 
to the total situation is indicated by the fol- 
lowing list of suggestions which they made for 
improving the play school: 
1. More space is needed for children to play 
in. They get in each other’s way. 

. Observers need to be further away from 
the children so that the children are not 


~ 


aware of the girls. 

3. Some children in the play school should be 
difficult to manage so that the girls will 
see how the teacher disciplines them. 

4. Girls should have more opportunity to 

participate. 

. More contacts with the particular child 

one is observing should be possible. 

6. The children should be kept long enough 
so that a lunch could be served. 

7. The children should come oftener and stay 


~ 


longer. 
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8. The more children, the more interesting 
the play school would be. 

9. More frequent out-of-door play is needed. 

10. More of the background of the child being 
observed should be known to the student. 

1. Time for free play should be longer. 

12. The play school room should be cheerful 
and light. 

13. A linoleum floor covering is better for the 
children than a polished wood floor. 

14. Students coming in the second period 
should be told what the children did the 
first period. 

15. Children need more creative materials to 
play with. 

16. The girls who assist should know definitely 
the day before what they are expected to 
do in the play school. 

17. The play school should be in a room espe- 
cially arranged for it. The home eco- 
nomics classroom is too crowded with 
other furniture. 

18. A large sandbox is needed as so many 
children like to play in the sand at one 
time. 

19. Games provided should be suited to 
children of different age levels, and chil- 
dren of a given age should play together. 


Conclusions Reached 

This study of Washington play schools 
presents incontrovertible evidence as to the 
value of such a school as a laboratory for home 
economics students; yet few high schools have 
one. Replies to letters sent to state super- 
visors of home economics of 11 western states 
and Hawaii revealed that only in Colorado 
were such schools a regular part of the child 
development unit. Three other states, how- 
ever, had play schools in connection with most 
of the home economics departments. With a 
modicum of initiative and resourcefulness 
in both of which qualities home economics 
teachers excel—a play school can nevertheless 


be achieved. 


Planning for the Play School 


About two or three weeks after the child 


a 
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development unit has commenced the stu- 
dents can begin to read and plan with the 
teacher for setting up a play school and select- 
ing equipment and materials. The schedule 
should be discussed with the class as well as 
desirable procedures with young children and 
methods of observation. 

With some guidance from the teacher as to 
ages, number of children, health requirements, 
and so on, the girls can help to secure the 
children for the group. They can call for the 
children and take them home at the end of the 
play period, or the parents can have this re- 
sponsibility. The children should be formally 
enrolled on an enrollment blank, and. the 
teacher should contact the parent in advance 
to explain the purpose of the group, the proce- 
dures, and the responsibility of the parent. 

Fees need not be charged—and apparently 
seldom are. Ages of children usually range 
from three to five years. Children younger 
than three, as a rule, demand too much indi- 
vidual attention when there is but one trained 
teacher, while children over five are likely to 
be too strenuous for others in the group. 
Groups may vary in number from eight to 
fifteen children. 

The group may meet every other day for two 
or three weeks or once a week for four to 
six weeks. Play periods may last from one to 
three hours. The groups ordinarily should 
meet in the morning in order not to interfere 
with the daily after-lunch nap recommended 
for all preschool children up to the age of 
five years. 

Equipment. Much of the equipment can be 
made or bought by the girls. Tables and 
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chairs can often be borrowed from kinder- 
garten, nursery, or Sunday School groups, or 
the industrial arts department can construct 
such furniture and equipment. The girls can 
make toys and picture books as class projects. 
The school itself can purchase some so-called 
educational toys. 

Schedule. A schedule for a three-hour play 
group might be as follows: 


9:00 to 9:15 Arrival of children, health in- 
spection, the serving of a 
drink of water 

9:15 to 9:45 Free play 

9:45 to 10:00 Picking up of toys and toilet 
routine 

10:00 to 10:10 Serving of juice 

10:10 to 10:30 Organized play (clay, paints, 
form boards, music, or 
stories) 

10:30 to 10:45 Free play 

10:45 to 11:00 Toilet and washing 

11:00 to 11:15 Rest 

11:15 to 11:30 Free play 

11:30 to 11:45 Dismissal (or lunch) 


Directed Observation. Observation of the 
students should be based on work previously 
covered in class. Prepared observation sheets 
help the girls to make systematic and worth- 
while observations from which to draw con- 
clusions as to child growth and behavior. 

The play school, though comparatively new 
in home economics teaching, can be set up in 
practically every high school. Herein, then, 
lies a challenge to those who are teaching in 
this field and to the teacher-training institu- 
tions. 


Hands Across the Sea 


If you have a file of the JouRNAL for 1940 to 1945 that you would like to 
donate to a foreign institution or library please notify AHEA headquarters. 
Or, if you have access to current numbers, why not route all the issues of your 


1946-47 JouRNAL to these students overseas? 


Of course, if you are an author 


you could send to a home economist in a foreign school no more thrilling gift 
than an autographed copy of your book. 
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Choosing Community Services 


HAZEL HUSTON PRICE 


Mrs. Price is associate professor of home economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. She does itinerant teacher training under the State Department 
of Education, supervises experimental work in home economics cur- 


riculum, and is state FHA 


adviser. 


She has been in charge of 


summer curriculum laboratories at the University for the past seven years. 


HE alert home economics teacher 
serves her community in four major ways. 
First, she organizes and teaches classroom 
courses from which her pupils go out with in- 
creased information, improved habits, greater 
skills, and more desirable attitudes. Second, 
through her department she participates in 
various community activities. Third, she 
gives of her time and energy as an individual 
to various community functions outside the 
classroom. Fourth, she and her pupils co- 
operate in services already being performed by 
existing community agencies. 


A Functional Classroom Program 


Her first obligation is, of course, to teach her 
pupils in such a way that there is a direct sub- 
ject matter carry-over from the classroom into 
daily Jife outside. A course in interior decora- 
tion means little to pupils living in homes that 
do not meet even the minimum standards of 
adequate housing. Instruction in formal meal 
service cannot immediately help families that 
seldom sit down to meals together. Emphasis 
on daily baths is fruitless when few homes have 
bathrooms and when bedrooms are too cold for 
bathing during much of the year. 

To make sure that the classroom program is 
functional, the teacher needs to study the local 
community. One group of Ohio teachers uses 
community data record sheets for such a study. 
On these they carefully tabulate significant 
facts concerning local backgrounds and tradi- 
tions, attitudes, industries, practices, resources, 
and needs. Concrete data of this sort offer a 
practical check upon the units of work chosen 
for the course of study. 
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Mere tabulation of such information, how- 
ever, serves little purpose. The data must be 
used to determine points of emphasis in the 
home economics program and to make suitable 
choices of classroom experiences. Home and 
community resources can be used to enrich the 
school program. The wide-awake teacher will 
see the need for extending her instructional pro- 
gram beyond the classroom to include both out- 
of-school youth and adults. Throwgh such 
extension she not only receives big dividends in 
personal satisfaction but learns much about her 
community, the homes and their resources. 
She can also interpret her program better to her 
pupils. 


Community Activities in the Classroom 


The ever-increasing demands that home eco- 
nomics departments assist in school and com- 
munity activities outside the classrcom are, of 
course, complimentary. They show a growing 
recognition of the contributions home eco- 
nomics has made in recent years and reveal the 
fact that good teaching makes itself felt much 
beyond the schoolroom. 

However, these many demands often reach 
so far beyond her time and energy that the 
homemaking teacher is forced to choose among 
the particular services. She must weigh them 
as to (1) which are of most importance, (2) 
which can be carried out by pupils under her 
direction, thus serving as learning experiences, 
and (3) which can better be delegated to agen- 
cies outside the classroom. 

As Edna P. Amidon, chief of the home eco- 
nomics service in the U. S. Office of Education, 
pointed out in a talk given at the American Vo- 
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cational Association session in Philadelphia in 
December 1944, such services performed out- 
side the homemaking instructional program 
have three important purposes: they help the 
teacher know the community better; they 
interpret the homemaking program to the com- 
munity; and they result in planning and carry- 
ing out concerted action on problems of com- 
mon concern. 

‘Teachers must be prepared to differentiate 
between these,’ she declared. ‘‘They must 
carry on a balanced program—one which per- 
mits assuming services which contribute to 
these three purposes.” 

In making her choices, then, the home eco- 
nomics teacher must refuse those requests that 
mean sacrifice of her instructional program. 
She can afford to accept only those that she 
can utilize for the enrichment of her teaching or 
that serve one of the three general purposes 
listed above. 

Because home econornics teachers are ex- 
pected to be well trained in preparing and serv- 
ing food and in clothing construction, communi- 
ties normally make many demands in these 
particular areas. Teachers are asked to pre- 
pare light refreshments for PTA meetings, 
meals for the Farmers’ Institute, and banquets 
for the football team and the alumni associa- 
tion. School lunches must be planned, the 
buying done, the food preparation and serving 
supervised, and the accounts kept. Costumes 
must be made for grade and high school oper- 
ettas and plays, and sewing must be done for 
the Red Cross. 

Although such food and clothing activities 
help to interpret the home economics program 
to the public, they never fully reveal the many 
other important areas that are included in a 
good curriculum, such as child care and devel- 
opment, family and other social relationships, 
home management, and house furnishing. The 
teacher must find ways of making the impor- 
tance of these apparent to her community. 

For this purpose she can prepare exhibits for 
open house, for institutes, and for county and 
state fairs. She can arrange demonstrations at 
Grange meetings and before women’s clubs. 
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Her classes or club groups can put on skits 
before high school assemblies or on local broad- 
casting programs. In the hands of a skillful 
teacher, all such activities can be made real 
learning devices. 

But they need not always be done by teacher 
and pupils. Frequently the wise teacher draws 
upon others in the community to help. For 
the football banquet, she opens the department 
to the mothers and works with them in pre- 
paring the meal. She lets the mothers of the 
children taking part in plays and pageants 
make the costumes under her supervision. 

Thus the teacher not only saves valuable 
class time that would be sacrificed to mere 
routine procedures but by such co-operative 
arrangements learns to know the women and 
their standards, wins their confidence in her 
ability, and prepares the way for adult classes 
or for informal help that she can give in the 
community. 


Giving Personal Service 


Again, the teacher must make wise choices in 
her persona] relationships with the community. 
Her special training makes her services of much 
value to agencies interested in home and family 
life. Many home economics teachers during 
the war emergency helped freely with nutrition, 
Red Cross, salvage, conservation, and rationing 
programs. 

They are well equipped to serve as nutrition 
consultants to school pupils, to elementary 
teachers, and to other adults. They make 
valuable contributions to county nutrition 
committees, home economics library commit- 
tees, and community councils. Churches ex- 
pect them to act as teachers, as choir members, 
and as leaders of young people’s organizations. 

From such community work the home eco- 
nomics teacher may derive much satisfaction, 
but her time and energy are limited, and she 
must evaluate carefully to check the wisdom of 
her choices. 


Working with Constructive Community Forces 


As the home economics teacher learns to 
know her community, she recognizes that such 
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Choosing Community Services 


large goals as improved family nutrition, home 
safety, family relationships, and community 
recreational facilities can often be reached 
much more quickly and effectively by co-opera- 
tion with other interested community agencies 
and services than by her own unaided efforts. 

Home economics teachers often promote 
school lunches, for example, because of their 
concern for child health. Because it is easy to 


assume that they alone are interested, they 
sometimes take too much individual responsi- 
bility for the program. School lunch programs 
can be made more effective and more truly edu- 
cational if they are sponsored co-operatively by 
parents, school administrators, teachers, and 
others in the school and the community inter- 
ested in child health. A committee represent- 
ing the various constructive interests can deter- 


A Cueck List FoR EVALUATION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES RENDERED 


As a homemaking teacher, ask yourself these questions, recording your answers by a check 


mark in one of the three columns: 


I. Is my homemaking program 
A. Functional? 


No Toa Toa 
slight great 
degree degree 


1. Is it built around personal and family problems 


2. Is it eal in the light of community needs?.. 
3. Does it oy over "into the daily home and com- 


B. Enriched? Does it use home and community 
resources?. . 
C. Expanded? ‘Dew: it : extend instruction to as many 
persons as possible a and high school 


h 


II. Are the activities by the department 


A. Valuable to school and community?. . 
B. Increasing my information about the community? . . 


C. Interpreting the home economics program to the 


community? 


D. € ‘ontributing | to the intellectual and social growth of 


my pupils?. 
III. Are the personal services rendered those 


A. Which I am better prepared to do than some one else 


in the community?.................. 


B. Which are contributing to my own professional 


growth, as well as to enriching the lives of others?. . . 
C. Which are enlarging my understanding of others?. . . . 


IV. When my department and I work co-operatively with 
other agencies to improve home and family life, promote 


health and safety, etc., 


A. Is cmap action more effective than individual 


eee “se eee “eee 
0 4%. Do such services contribute to the individual growth : 
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mine the contribution each may make most 
effectively. 

An excellent example of what can be accom- 
plished through co-operation of several agen- 
cies was shown by the courses in the “Produc- 
tion, Conservation, and Processing of Food for 
Farm Families” (Course 15) given during the 
last two years by home economics and agricul- 
ture teachers under the sponsorship of the War 
Production Training Board. The canning cen- 
ters accompanying these courses proved valu- 
able to the war effort and served many a local 
community. 

Because pupils in home economics classes 
also need to learn about community agencies, 
they should share with the teacher in such co- 
operative efforts. They may help the teacher 
accumulate information on community re- 
sources and then record findings on the data 
sheets suggested above. These pupils may 
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help to determine how they as individuals or as 
groups can promote large community goals. 


Evaluation Check List 


To help the teacher analyze her community 
services, all these various considerations have 
been brought together in the evaluation check 
list shown on page 505. No two situations are 
exactly alike, of course—each teacher’s prob- 
lems of choice are always peculiarly her own- 
but the questionnaire can serve as a guide. 

Section I deals with the instructional pro- 
gram, as this is basic to everything else. Sec- 
tion II raises questions about community ac- 
tivities selected for departmental participation. 
Section III takes up the teacher’s persona! 
services to the community; and Section IV, co- 
operative work with other community agencies. 
Each teacher using the device may add many 
other questions as she sees other values. 


What Happens to King Cotton Concerns Each of Us 


Because about three-fourths of the nation’s fabrics are made of cotton and 
because about one-fourth of the farm people in the southern states grow cotton 
and many more are dependent on the ginning, manufacture, distribution, and 
sale of this commodity, cotton problems are important. 


Cotton exports since 1910 have been reduced from 70 per cent to 15 per cent 
of our cotton crop. World cotton stocks have been piling up until now the 
United States holds a year’s supply. Foreign countries have been producing 
more cotton; rayon, paper, and other products have been replacing this old-time 
staple; and the quality of this country’s cotton has gone down almost 50 per 
cent since 1928. Couple such facts with these, that the living conditions of 
cotton farmers are below national standards, that mechanization is reducing the 
number of persons needed in cotton growing, and that industries to absorb the 
displaced are not available, and you have a picture of the critical situation in the 
“Cotton South.” 

Hope for satisfactory solutions is found in the knowledge that some of the 
United Nations are tackling problems of foreign trade; that our Congress has 
pledged price support of 92} of parity or more, at least until 1949; and that plans 
are afoot to help reduce the cost of growing cotton, help the farmers grow better 
cotton, develop new uses for this staple, and expand the number of industries in 
the South. 

Keep informed about and co-operate on solutions to the age-old problems of 
our cotton economy. County extension offices or the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will supply additional facts. 
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The AHEA Saga—Part IV 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


Miss Baldwin here continues her narrative of the history of the American 
Home Economics Association. Part III was published in our June issue. 


N December 31, 1908, so near to 
midnight that no one knows on which side of 
12 the minute hand of the clock stood, the 
final word was spoken that ushered in the 
American Home Economics Association. 

The written word does not tell specifically 
how but does report that the organization 
meeting was held by the teaching section of 
the Lake Placid Conference in Washington, 
D. C., December 31, 1908, to January 2, 1909; 
that it was attended by 143 delegates; and 
that the charter membership was 700. Obvi- 
ously the organization committee appointed 
at Lake Placid the July before had been busy. 
The final sessions were held in the name of the 
AHEA. 


Association Objective, Officers, Program 


“The object of this Association shall be to 
improve the conditions of living in the home, 
the institutional household, and the com- 
munity,” so read the constitution, which pro- 
ceeded to tell how it would advance its pur- 
pose. It welcomed to membership “all who 
are actively interested in home problems.” It 
also provided for “‘a professional journal which 
shall be the property of the Association and 
shall be sent to all members.” 

Officers provided for were a president, three 
vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, an execu- 
tive committee, and a council. The council 
was to consist of 25 councilors-at-large and 
representative councilors—one from each local 
society that had in its membership 10 paid 
members of the AHEA. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was elected president 
and Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, secretary-treasurer. On 
the program were Willet H. Hays, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, and Dr. Elmer E. 
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Brown, U. S. commissioner of education. 
Messages were received from the Philippines, 
the Sandwich Islands, Japan, Zululand, and 
the University of Rome. 

The Davis bill to appropriate funds for 
teaching home economics and mechanical arts 
was given support, and a legislative committee 
was appointed. Messages were sent to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to President 
Theodore Roosevelt, the latter message to ex- 
press appreciation of all that he had “said and 
done looking toward the improvement of the 
American home.” 

Reports given showed great increase in the 
number of secondary schools that had intro- 
duced home economics and progress in the 
quality of that work, the need for work on 
standards for textiles like that already done for 
foods by the pure food laws, and the dearth of 
teachers trained in home economics. 

The most obvious means of spreading the 
gospel of this group was the JOURNAL OF HoME 
Economics, volume 1, number 1 of which ap- 
peared in February 1909. This issue outlined 
what its founders hoped for it, and the sound- 
ness of these plans is evidenced by the fact that 
through the years the editors have not greatly 
deviated from them. 


Second Annual AHEA Meeting 


The second annual meeting of the AHEA, 
held in Boston in December 1909, placed new 
emphasis on standardizing the home, managing 
school lunchrooms, developing extension work, 
and hospital dietetics. The report of this 
conference indicates marked progress in recog- 
nition of home economics by scientific and edu- 
cational groups, scientific investigations con- 
ducted by home economists, and: admirable 
results from holding sectional sessions. 

Looking to the future, the reviewer stated 
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that, since this session had emphasized the rela- 
tion of the natural sciences to the home, the 
next should stress “the equally pertinent rela- 
tions of economic and social science to the home 
and the institutional household.” 

Reports at business sessions reveal many 
interesting facts: the Association had been 
incorporated under New York laws on May 12, 
1909; membership had risen to 1242; six state 
and local home economics societies had affili- 
ated; Dr. B. R. Andrews, the secretary-treas- 
urer, and Dr. C. Ford Langworthy had edited 
the first three issues of the JOURNAL oF HoME 
Economics, entered as a bi-monthly but actu- 
ally brought out five times a year; and Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel had consented to act as 
editor beginning with the fourth issue. She 
contributed her services from October 1909 
through June 1915. The Williams and Wilkins 
Company of Baltimore was engaged to print 
the JOURNAL beginning with the fall issues and 
has continued as its printers ever since although 
operating now as the Waverly Press. 

Mrs. Richards and Dr. Andrews were re- 
elected. Mrs. Richards’ challenge then was: 


Just what do we see before us? 

First, a determination of values in material 
things of daily maintenance in terms of human 
efficiency, this efficiency to be of the mind and 
soul as well as of the body. 

Second, a readiness to clear away all the ob- 
structions to this clearer road... . 

The school, the settlement, and the research 
laboratory are all to work together for the final 
betterment of the home... . 

The word I wish to leave with you is—Courage— 
Faith in the evolution of the race—Progress by 
the very means which seem at first sight to destroy 
all cherished ideals. This courage can only come 
through a basis of scientific truth, that... will, 
in the end, prevail. 


Events and Trends, 1910, 1911 


Now in briefer sketching, a few events and 
trends in 1910 and early 1911: 

A meeting of members of the Association in- 
terested in household and institution adminis- 
tration at Lake Placid June 1910. Of this con- 
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ference Mrs. Richards said, “This marks the 
beginning of a new era.” 

An extra issue of the JouRNAL, dated No- 
vember 1910 and published to circulate the 
papers and discussions of this meeting. 

A penny-lunch experiment in the Boston 
schools, partly financed by Isabel F. Hyams, 
January to June, 1910... .. An increased num- 
ber of departments of home economics in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Courses in salesmanship included in home 
economics. Introduction of a college course in 
family economics proposed in 1910 as “the 
study of those relations which exist between the 
family and society in production, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth.”’ 

Annual meeting, December 1910, set in St. 
Louis to be accessible to more members and to 
bring contact with other associations meeting 
there at the same time: American Economics 
Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, American 
Political Science Association, American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. Exchange oi 
ideas sought especially with first two. Refer- 
ence made to having met in 1909 with Ameri- 
can Association for Advancement of Science 
with emphasis on natural sciences and a re- 
sulting turn toward social and economic 
values. 

On the home economics horizon in 1911: 
child care, related art, housing, scientific man- 
agement and engineering in home and institu- 
tion, the co-operative kitchen, the factory 
lunchroom, the housekeeper’s problems. 

On March 30, 1911, the Association suffered 
a great loss in the death of its incomparable 
leader, Mrs. Richards. High tribute was paid 
her by her many friends and co-workers in the 
articles and letters to which the October issue 
of the JoURNAL was devoted. Every home 
economist would feel well repaid for the time 
spent in reading that issue and the book 7/e 
Life of Ellen H. Richards. 

The more we learn about Mrs. Richards and 
her predecessors and contemporaries in home 
economics the more we realize that the AHEA, 
like other American institutions, is “‘the length- 
ened shadow of great personalities.” 
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Science Helps Solve Our Clothing Problems 


HAZEL M. FLETCHER and BESS V. MORRISON 


Dr. Fletcher is textile physicist and Mrs. Morrison is acting head 
of the division of textiles and clothing at the Bureau of Human Nutri- 


tion and Home Economics, USDA. 


Five others at the BHNHE helted 


with the physical analysis of the fabrics discussed in this paper: Ruth G. 
Chapman, Earlene I. Cox, Ruth E. Gates, Pearl A .Gilmore, Frances I. Rock. 


NE of the homemaker’s chief prob- 
lems nowadays in selecting clothing and house- 
hold fabrics is to find materials that will give 
the service she desires. The still current short- 
age and low quality of many civilian textile 
materials, together with a dearth of informa- 
tion concerning the performance that fabrics 
will give in use, is directly responsible for many 
of the sad experiences every consumer is chalk- 
ing up against yard goods and ready-made ar- 
ticles now on the retail market. 

If the homemaker were given facts about the 
properties of fabrics, she could select clothing 
and household textile furnishings much more 
wisely. She would know then whether a mate- 
rial would shrink or stretch and how much; 
whether a garment would be comfortable to 
wear on a cold windy day or on a hot humid 
day; and whether the fabric could be washed. 
In other words, she would be able to avoid 
many mistakes in purchasing and in the use 
and the care of the material. 


Fabric Weight, Strength, Shrinkage 


The physical properties of a fabric may make 
it useful for one purpose and yet unsatisfactory 
for another. The factor which determines its 
usefulness may be the type of fiber used or the 
construction of yarn or fabric. For example, 
if weight is the only property to be considered in 
selecting materials, those made from natural 
and those from synthetic fibers may be equally 
satisfactory. Since the densities of the various 
fibers do not differ greatly and yarns spun from 
most of the fibers can be made coarse or fine, 
weight may depend entirely on the mechanical 
construction of the yarn and cloth. 
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If strength is the property most needed, how 
ever, the fiber may be a more important con- 
sideration. The weight and strength of a cloth 
do not necessarily go hand in hand. Heavy 
materials are not always strong nor are light- 
weight fabrics always weak. Asa rule, cotton 
cloth is stronger than similar fabrics made from 
wooland rayon. Unlike wool and rayon mate 
rials, cotton is stronger when wet than dry 
This means that wools and rayons need more 
careful handling when wet so that they will not 
be torn or pulled out of shape. 

Every homemaker has had garments shrink 
so much in dry cleaning and in laundering that 
they were no longer useful. Consequently a 
consumer needs to know how washing and the 


‘different dry-cleaning methods will affect vari 


ous fabrics. 

Commercial establishments use two “dry” 
cleaning procedures—the dry and the wet 
The dry procedure consists of cleaning in a 
solvent with a special soap. For the wet pro- 
cedure this same treatment is given, followed 
by sponging with water and a solution of ordi- 
nary white neutral soap. This is a common 
practice when garments are very soiled or 
stains are hard to remove. Rayons and wools 
shrink but little in dry cleaning by the dry 
procedure but both may shrink considerably in 
laundering and in the wet process of dry 
cleaning. 


Why Fabrics Are Warm or Cold 


Science fails to support the old belief that 
heavy clothing keeps out heat as well as cold 
Research has shown that the heat transmission 
of fabrics is quite complex and depends on 
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many factors. In textile materials there is a 
close connection between thickness and 
warmth-retaining properties. Thick fabrics, 
especially those of wool, have a greater ability 
to keep in body heat than do the thin materials. 
Texture is also a factor—a coarse-textured or 
fuzzy cloth feels warmer than a smooth one of 
the same thickness because it makes less con- 
tact with the skin and encloses a layer of air 
which is an excellent insulator. Therefore, 
when the climate is hot and humid, thin flat 
fabrics make the most comfortable clothing. 

The kind of fiber affects the thermal proferties 
of a fabric only in so far as it affects the thickness 
or the smoothness cf the surface. Wool fibers are 
resilient, and fabrics containing a large per- 
centage of wool will maintain their original 
characteristics better than those chiefly of cot- 
ton and rayon, which become smoother and 
more compact with usage. This is the reason 
why a wool fabric is warmer than a cotton or 
rayon material similar in weight. 

For protection against wind, the construction of 
a fabric is mere important than the fiber of which 
it is made. A thin loosely woven fabric will 
allow air to pass freely, whereas a closely woven 
fabric slows up the flow of air. Wool, which 
has great resilience, often is quite porous if the 
yarns are carded and not tightly twisted; 
hence, a wool sweater, even though quite 
heavy, may be less warm on a windy day than 
a lightweight cotton coat made of closely 
woven cloth. 

Fabrics which readily return to their former 
shape after crushing or bending are resilient 
and are highly desirable for many purposes. 
In the laboratory these characteristics are 
known as “compressional and flexural resili- 
ences.” Wocl fabrics have high compressional 
resilience and resist crushing more than do 
rayon or cotton. Lightweight flannels and 
challies have higher flexural resilience than do 
firmly constructed twill suitings and gabardines 
which do not bend or fold so easily. 


A BHNHE Study 


A study in which the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics compared the 
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weight, strength, shrinkage, compressional and 
flexural resilience, and the warmth properties of 
specific wool, rayon, and cotton fabrics shows 
how technical data can serve as a guide in the 
selection of clothing materials. 


Fabrics Studied, Properties Analyzed 


The fabrics used in this investigation con- 
sisted of five groups of materials purchased on 
the retail market during the fall of 1944. They 
were: 


5 all-wool herringbone suitings 

6 lightweight dress flannels—2 all wool; 3 wool 
and rayon (one 60 per cent and the other 
two 40 per cent wool) ;and 1 wool, rayon, and 
cotton (50 per cent wool, 15 per cent rayon) 

6 spun rayon challies 

9 spun rayon serges and gabardines 

6 cotton gabardines 


All the fabrics were analyzed for weight per 
square yard, count, and breaking strength. 
The first four groups were laundered and dry- 
cleaned by the dry and wet procedures, and the 
per cent shrinkage due to these cleaning proc- 
esses was calculated. Thermal transmission, 
air permeability, and compressional and flex- 
ural resilience were determined before and after 
washing and after cleaning by the wet pro- 
cedure. The same properties were measured 
before and after laundering on the cotton 
gabardines. 


Findings as to Strength, Shrinkage 


Results of laboratory investigations, re- 
corded in the table, showed that even though 
the wool herringbone suitings were consider- 
ably heavier than the other groups, they were 
the weakest fabrics and that the cotton gabar- 
dines were the strongest materials. 

The amount of shrinkage was about the same 
in the four groups of fabrics that were laun- 
dered and dry cleaned. In all materials dry 
cleaning by the dry procedure caused the least 
shrinkage; by this procedure none shrank so 
much that it would be impractical for use in 
garments. Except for the wool suitings the 
maximum shrinkage resulted from dry cleaning 
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by the wet procedure. Laundering brought 
the maximum shrinkage in the wool suitings, 
no doubt because of the greater amount of agi- 
tation in this method of cleaning. In launder- 
ing, the cotton gabardines shrank the least. 
In all fabrics shrinkage in length exceeded that 
in width. 


least amount of heat and the spun rayon chal- 
lies and twills the most. The suitings and 
flannels had better warmth-retaining proper- 
ties becavse of their greater thickness and 
fuzzier surface. One dry cleaning and laun- 
dering did not change these properties greatly. 

With respect to air petmeability, the results 


were quite different. The wool herringbone 
suitings allowed the air to pass through most 

The wool herringbone suitings and the wool _ easily, and the cotton gabardines were the most 
and part-wool dress flannels conducted the resistant to the passage of air. Dry cleaning 


Thermal Transmission, Air Permeability 


Physical properties of five groups of fabrics 


| | SHRINKAGET 
| counT® BREAKING 
| WEIGHT) (yARNS | STRENGTH® | After Dry | After Dry 
FABRICS | _ PE | PER INCB) (pry) par; Cleaning by | Cleaning by After 
SQUARE | Dry Pro- Wet Laundering 
| YARD cedure Procedure 
Warp Filling, Warp | Filling | Warp Filling | Warp Filling Warp ‘Filling Warp} Filling 


| 

ounces number | pounds | per cent per cent per cent per cent 
| 


Wool herringbone suitings..| 7.8 26 | 22.4] 17.6 | 16.7 | 20.8) 1.0| 1.1 | 6.1 | 6.7 | 7.9] 5.8 
Wool and part-wool dress 


| | 
flannels 5.8 52) 43 | 33.9 | 25.6 | 14.7 | 17.4 | 0.5 | 0.9 | 7.0 | 6.2 | 6.2) 3.8 
Spun rayon challies 4.3 66 50 | 40.4 | 37.8) 17.4 | 20.4/ 0.7 | 0.9| 7.3 | 3.5| 7.6, 1.0 
Spun rayon twills 88 59 | 62.3 | 37.3 | 16.9 | 15.3 | 0.8 | 0.8 | 7.0) 5.0} 6.4 2.5 
Cotton gabardines 4.5 | 113) 58 | 87.2 | 33.0] - —|—|—| —j 
THERMAL TRANSMISSION?! AIR PERMEABILITY$ 
| Fabric | [Fabric (Wet Fabric | Leundered Fabric (Wet FABRIC FABRIC 
calories/°C/second/square meter cubic feet/minute/square foot per cent per cent 
Wool herringbone suitings.| 1.52 | 1.45 | 1.45 189.9 155.7 171.1 $4.8 57.0 
Wool and part-wool dress | 
flannels...............| 1.66 | 1.69 | 1.67 | 148.0 | 109.3 | 124.4 51.6 60.9 
Spun rayon challies . i 174.7 151.3 | 148.9 37.4 69.4 
Spun rayon twills........| 1.91 | 1.94 1.93 | 94.8 80.7 | 79.8 | 43.0 71.5 
Cotton gabardines........ | 1.83 | 1.84 Bou 52.0 61.9) — 28.8 40.7 


* American Society for Testing Materials, Committee D-13. A.S.T.M. standards on textile materials. Phila- 
delphia: ASTM (1944), 473 pp. 

+ U. S. Nationa Bureau or STANDARDS. Textiles—testing and reporting. Commercial Standard CS59-44 
(1944), 45 pp. 

} Fretcner, H.M. Physical properties of knitted fabrics made of natural and mercerized carded and combed 
cotton yarns. Rayon Textile Monthly 26 (1945), pp. 233-236. 

§ Scnirrer, H. F., and Boytanp, P. M. Improved instrument for measuring the air permeability of fabrics 
U.S. Natl. Bur. Standards J. Research 28 (1942), pp. 637-642. (RP 1471) 

|| Scnrerer, H. F. The compressometer, an instrument for evaluating the thickness, compressibility, and 
compressional resilience of textiles and similar materials. U.S. Natl. Bur. Standards J. Research 10 (1933), pp 
705-713. (RP 561) 

 Scnierer, H. F. The flexometer, an instrument for evaluating the flexural properties of cloth and similar 
materials. U.S. Nail. Bur. Standards J. Research 10 (1933); pp. 647-657. (RP 555) 
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and laundering made all the fabrics, except the 
cotton, less permeable to the flow of air. This 
was perhaps because of the shrinkage which 
brought the yarns more closely together. In 
the case of the cottons, however, the perme- 
ability was increased slightly by laundering, 
possibly because of* the loss of sizing in 
laundering. 

The fabrics differed in both flexural and com- 
pressional resilience. Since the wool suitings 
and the wool and part-wool flannels were high- 
est in compressional resilience and the cottons 
the lowest—lower even than the rayons—it 
would be expected that they would resist creas- 
ing in the same order. On the other hand, the 
heavy wool suitings and the cotton gabardines 
had low flexural resilience and did not recover 
so readily when bent as did the dress flannels 
and spun rayons. 


Conclusions 

The results obtained from this study give a 
basis for determining the uses for which these 
fabrics are most appropriate. For instance, 
the particular wool herringbone suitings and 
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the wool and part-wool flannels which were 
studied would be excellent for suits and coats 
because they resist creasing or wrinkling and 
have superior warmth-retaining properties. 

The spun rayon challies and twills tested 
would be satisfactory for the kinds of dresses 
and sports clothes in which warmth is of sec- 
ondary importance. They are strong and can 
be dry-cleaned and laundered. 

The cotton gabardine, because of its superior 
strength, would be especially good when a 
sturdy garment is desired. Also, since it is a 
closely woven material, it would be a good 
selection whenever a fabric is wanted for a 
wind breaker. 

These few suggestions show how facts about 
the various physical properties of textiles ob- 
tained from scientific laboratory investigation 
can serve as the basis for the selection of fabrics 
for clothing and household uses. Informa- 
tion—such as fiber content, number of yarns per 
inch, weight in ounces per square yard, pounds 
breaking strength, and per cent shrinkage in 
the various cleaning procedures—can easily be 
passed on to the consumer on labels. 


Juvenile Delinquency Problems to the Fore 


That grass-roots problem of serious concern to the entire country—juvenile - 
delinquency—will be worked on at the three-day National Conference for the lo: 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, October 21 to 23, 1946, in on 
Washington, D.C. The conference, called by the U. S. Department of Justice, = 
probably will bring together 800 representatives from public agencies, welfare fri 
organizations, community clubs, industry, organized labor, mayors, judges, law e 
enforcement departments, and fraternal orders. 

“The sights of the Conference,” says Attorney General Tom C. Clark, “are - 
distinctly limited to areas of juvenile delinquency where immediate action can be hes 
taken.” He stressed the fact that sufficient preliminary research has been made on 
and volumes of material are available on the causes of juvenile delinquency, and Gan 
that now the goal is to produce a blueprint for action which will stem the tide of af 
juvenile crime—a guide whereby the community, the state, and the nation can Ch 
attack this problem together. -_ 

Said Mr. Clark, “It is an action conference—not a conference for the discus- ae 
sion of theoretical premises.” The Conference hopes to publish and distribu‘e tai 
handbooks on a wide enough scale that copies will be available to all concerned. I 
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Thiamine and Riboflavin Retention 
in Soy-Extended Pork Loaves of Two Sizes 


NORMA HOTALING and FAITH FENTON 


Part I of this study was reported in our December 1945 issue. Dr. Fen- 
ton is a professor in the School of Nutrition and the New Y ork State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. Miss Hotaling was also 
a member of these staffs when the study was made through funds 
granted by the Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


Ries purpose of this study was to 


{etermine the thiamine and riboflavin content 
ind the effect of baking and of holding on the 
thiamine and riboflavin content of soy grit- 
extended pork loaves baked in two sizes. The 
enter, outside, and inside portions were 
inalyzed. 


Method 


Loaves used in these studies weighed a little 
»ver 4 pound each and had been frozen and 
stored in a home freezer-storage locker at about 
—10°F for from 6 to 11 months. 

The loaves were made from some of the lots 
vhich had been used for palatability studies 
ind reported previously (/). Seven such 
loaves were mixed for use in each of the four 
studies. They were thawed in their sealed 
yriginal containers overnight in a home re- 
frigerator at 40° to 50° F and mixed thoroughly 
before shaping and baking. 

All of the lots used contained 15 per cent soy 
grits. Because the palatability studies had 
been for the purpose of determining the opti- 
mum amount of each ingredient to use in the 
final formula, however, the lots varied slightly 
n the amount and form of egg and seasonings. 
lhe amount of each ingredient in each of these 
oaves is given in table 1. The weight of pork, 
soy grits, water, pepper, and sage were the 
same, 

In each study two loaves of § pound and one 
/f 2-pound size were baked in tin loaf pans, size 
1 x 2 x 23 inches for the small and 7} x 33 x 2} 
inches for the large loaf. They were baked on 
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the rotating hearth of a Despatch oven at 
350°F to an internal temperature of 185°F. 
Each small loaf required about 35 minutes, and 
each large loaf about 1 hour. 


TABLE 1 
Formulas for the four loaves from which the slices for 
the vitamin study were taken 


LOAF 
no. 4 


LOAF 
no, 3 


LOAF LOAF 
no. 1 No, 2 


INGREDIENT 


grams | grams | grams | grams 


| 453.6 1453.6 |453.6 |453.6 


Ground pork 
Soy grits... .. | 65.5 | 65.5 | 65.5 | 65.5 
Water... .. | 75.0 75.0 | 75.0 | 75.0 
Fresh egg....... .| 38.0 | 30.0 | 34.0 | 37.0 
Dried whole egg. 1.0 
Screenings... . 1.0 
Collector powder 1.0 
Onion....... 15.0 | 15.0 | 15.0 | 13.0 
Salt..... | 7.7) 7.1) 64] 5.9 
Smoked salt 0.6 
Celery salt......... 0.8; 0.4; 1.0] 1.0 
Mono-sodium gluta- 

mate... 0.9] 0.9) 1.1 
Hydrolyzed vegetable | 

protein | 1.4 
Worcestershire sauce 0.4 | 
Kitchen Bouquet : 0.9 
Pepper.... 0.6) 0.6} 0.6 
Sage..... 0.4) 0.4] 0.4] 0.4 


The loaves were allowed to cool in the baking 
pans to room temperature before samples were 
taken. Some of the baked loaves were ana- 
lyzed after being stored in a home refrigerator 
at 40° to 50°F for 7 and for 11 days. 

A one-inch slice was taken from the center 
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of each of the small loaves, and a 2-inch slice 
from the center of the large loaves. One-quar- 
ter inch was cut from the top and § inch from 
the sides of one of the remaining halves of each 
loaf left after the center slice was removed. 

The other half of each loaf was held in cov- 
ered enamel pans, size 5 x 4 x 2 inches, in a 
refrigerator (40° to 50°F) for use in the storage 
studies. The part remaining after the center 
slices and the top and sides were removed was 
considered the inside portion of the loaf. Be- 
cause almost no drippings were present, each 
pan was scraped and the scrapings were added 
to the outer portion. 
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five ml of a 2 per cent solution of clarase in 
2.5 N sodium acetate was added and digestion 
continued for 4 hours at 45°C. 

The samples were then made to a volume of 
500 ml, filtered, and the filtrate used for the 
vitamin determinations. Pepsin and clarase 
digestion was chosen as the most efficient after 
a series of comparative studies. These in- 
cluded, besides the digestion with pepsin and 
clarase, digestion with clarase alone, papain 
alone, and clarase and papain together. 

After digestion of the samples, thiamine de- 
terminations were made by the thiochrome 
method of Conner and Straub (2) essentially as 


TABLE 2 
Thiamine content ana percentage retention in baked soy-extended pork loaves of two sizes* 


ONE-THIRD POUND LOAF TWO-POUND LOAF 
LOAF One-inch Slice | Two-inch Slice 
Fog from the Center Outsidet Inside? tom the Center Outsidet Inside? 
Per 100 | Per 100 | Reten- | Per 100| Reten- | Per 100| Reten- | Per 100 | Reten- | Per 100| Reten- | Per 100| Reten- 
grams | grams tion grams tion grams tion grams | tion | grams tion | grams | tion 
| | Ber cent) cent| Min, \per cent) | per MUN. ‘per cent| | per com 
I 0.82) 73 |0.88| 780.91 81 | 1.00) 8 |1.07, 95 |0.72| 64 
I | .95| .74 78 88 | .68| 72 86 91 | 87 .76| 80 
Il | .85 .82 | 97 85 | 100 .78 | 92 80 | 94 | .77)| 91 77) 91 
IV | .95; .81 | 86 .98 | 103 | .85 90 .84 | 88 91 9 71) 75 
| | 
Average...| 0.97 | 6.80 83 0.89 | 92 | 0.80 83 0.88 | 91 0.90 93 0.74 | 76 


* The content was calculated on a dry-weight basis; the retention, on the total vitamin content of the raw and 


baked loaves. 


t One-fourth inch was cut off the top of the loaf, and } inch off the sides and bottom; the sides and bottom of 


the pan were scraped and the material added to the outside part of the loaf. 


Practically no drippings were present 


t The part remaining after the 1-inch slice from the center, the } inch from the top, and the } inch from the 


sides and bottom were removed. 


All portions for sampling were ground three 
times in a hand food grinder with a fine knife; 
portions from two small loaves were ground to- 
gether in order to have enough material for 
sampling. Duplicate 10-gram aliquots were 
used for vitamin analysis and for moisture 
determinations. 

Each sample for vitamin analysis was ground 
in 375 ml of a 0.3 per cent pepsin solution in 0.2 
per cent HCI (pH 2.0) for 5 minutes in a War- 
ing Blendor. The mixtures were then digested 
in an incubator at 37°C for 16hours. Twenty- 


modified by Moyer and Tressler (3). Ribo- 
flavin was determined by the method of Mac- 
kinney and Sugihara (4). This method 
avoided the objectionable fumes of pyridine. 
The samples for moisture determinations were 
ground and dried in a vacuum oven at 70°C for 
48 hours. 


Results 


A moisture loss during baking of about 30 g 
from the small loaves and 100 g from the large 
loaves occurred. Practically all of this loss 
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was caused by evaporation; no appreciable 
amount of drippings was present. 

The thiamine content of the uncooked soy- 
extended loaf averaged 0.97 mg per 100 g on the 
dry weight basis (table 2). Little difference in 
retention in the two size Joaves or in the several 
parts of each loaf was observed. The reten- 
tions of thiamine in the center of the loaves 
after they were baked at 350°F to an internal 
temperature of 185°F were 83 per cent in the 
small loaves and 91 per cent in the large loaves. 
The outside portion of both loaves retained 
slightly more thiamine, 92 per cent in the small 
and 93 per cent in the large, than did the inside 
portion, 83 per cent in the small and 76 per cent 
in the large loaves. 

A lower thiamine retention might be ex- 
pected in the outside portion of the loaf because 
of the higher temperature and longer heating 
time of this area. The higher retention noted 
in the outside portion may have been within 
experimental error. Other possible explana- 
tions are: (1) withdrawal of some of the fat to 


of the outside portion of the loaf; (3) a possibly 
greater concentration of the water-soluble vita- 
mins in the moist bottom of the loaf. More 
research is needed on these possibilities. 

The riboflavin content of the uncooked loaf 
averaged on the dry basis 0.47 mg per 100 g 
(table 3). The per cent retentions in both the 
small and large loaves probably indicate that 
no loss of riboflavin occurred during baking. 

Holding the cooked loaves in the refrigerator 
at 40° to 50°F, for 7 and for 11 days, apparently 
resulted in no loss of either thiamine or ribo- 
flavin in the outside or inside portions of either 
size of baked loaves (table 4). 


Conclusions 


Studies were made to determine the effect of 
baking and of storage on the thiamine and ribo- 
flavin content of soy-extended loaves baked in 
two sizes. The center, outside, and inside por- 
tions were analyzed. 

The thiamine retention in the loaves was 
about the same: 88 per cent in the 2-pound loaf 


the inner portion, very little being lost in drip- and 80 per cent in the }-pound loaf. 
pings (Fat analyses of the various portions are No appreciable amount of riboflavin was lost 
needed to check this theory.); (2) the inclusion — from either size loaf during baking. 
of the small amount of drippings in the analyses Although the outer portions of the loaves ; 
TABLE 3 
1d Riboflavin content and fercentage retention in baked soy-extended pork loaves of two sizes* 
ONE-THIRD POUND LOAF TWO-POUND LOAF 
of RAW — 
| LOAF One-inch Slice | “‘Two-inch Slice | 

jon the Center | Inside? | from the | Outsidet Inside} 
| | Per 100 Per 100 | Reten- Per 100| Reten- | Per 100| Reten- | Per 100 | Reten- | Per 100; Reten- | Per 100| Reten- 
| grams | grams | tion grams tion grams | tion | grams | tion grams tion grams tion 

C- I 0.50 | 0.46 92. 0.44 88 | 0.38 76 | 0.50 100 | 0.44 88 | 0.38 76 

II 43) 46 107 .43 | 100 45 | 105 41 95 .46) 167 -48) 112 

e. Ill .42 41 98 105 46 110 39 | 93 51 121 | .42); 100 

re IV 54 46 85 .55 | 102 104 48 89 111 | .49 91 5 

sal Average... 0.47 0.45 96 0.47) 100 0.46 98 0.45 96 0.50} 106 0.44] 94 

* The content was calculated on a dry-weight basis; the retention, on the total vitamin content of the raw and ‘ 

vaked loaves. 

™ t One-half inch was cut off the top of the loaf and } inch off the sides and bottum; the sides and bottom of the é 
e van were scraped and the material added to the outside part of the loaf. Practically no drippings were present. 
ge t The part remaining after the 1-inch slice from the center, the } inch from the top, and the } inch from the Y 
ISS sides and bottom were removed. = 


r 
‘ 
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TABLE 4 


The effect of refrigerator-storage (40° to 50°F) for seven and for eleven days on the retention of thiamine and riboflavin 
in baked soy-extended pork loaves* 


THIAMINE RIBOFLAVIN 
LOAF 
In Loaf to Be Stored In Loaf to Be Stored In Loaf to Be Stored In Loaf to Be Stored 
7 Dayst 11 Dayst 7 Dayst 11 dayst 
Freshly; After 7 days’ Freshly} After 11 days’ | Freshl After 7 days’ |Freshly| After 11 days’ 
baked | storage baked storage bake storage bake storage 
Per 100| Per 100 | Reten | Per 100) Per 100 | Reten- | Per 100} Per 100) Reten- | Per 100} Per 100| Reten 
grams | grams tion grams | grams | tion grams | grams | tion grams | grams tion 
milli- milli- milli milli- | milli- | milli- milli- | milli- 
pounds grams grams ber cont |Per cont grams | grams per cont grams | grams per cons 


grams grams 


3 Outside§ 0.87 | 0.93 107 | 0.84 | 0.84 | 100 | 0.44/ 0.53 | 121 | 0.43 0.57 | 133 
Inside|| | .89 105 .68 76 112 45 50 45 .49 | 10° 


| 


2 | Outsideg | .92) .89 | 97] .83| .8 
Inside|] .76| 101] 


Nm 

un 

— 
| 
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* Half of each loaf was held in a covered enamel pan 
t Average of two studies. 


t One study. 
§ One-fourth inch was cut off the top of the loaf and } inch off the sides and bottom; the sides and bottom 


of the pan were scraped and the material added to the outside part of the loaf. There were practically no drip 
pings. 
|| The part remaining after the } inch from the top and the } inch from the sides and hottom were removed 


apparently retained slightly more thiamine and _ Literature Cited 
riboflavin than did the inside portions, the dif- 7. Horatinc, N., and Fenton, F. Cereal-extended 


ferences may have been within experimental ground pork meat loaves: their palatability. / 

error. Home Econ. 37 (1945), pp. 629-638. 
A 100 g serving of the meat loaf contained é. Common, R. T., and Straus, G. H. Combined 
determination of thiamine and riboflavin in food 


from 0.80 to 0.89 mg of thiamine and from 0.74 products. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 13 (1941 
to 0.90 mg of riboflavin, that is, over one-half pp. 385-388. 
of the recommended daily allowance of thi- 4. Mover, J. C., and Tresster, D. K. Determina 


amine and almost one-half of the riboflavin. tions of thiamine in vegetables. IJnd. Eng. Chem 
Anal. Ed. 14 (1942), pp. 788-790. 


No loss of thiamine or riboflavin occurred 4. MACKINNEY, G., and Sucimara, J. M._ Riboflavir 
during storage of the baked loaves in the re- estimation in fruits and vegetables. J. Am. Chem 
frigerator at 40° to 50°F for 7 or for 11 days. Soc. 64 (1442), pp. 1980-1981. 


Riboflavin on High 


“Air sickness” or “mountain sickness” (anoxemia) may be the result of too 
little riboflavin in the body, recent studies at the California Experiment Station 
show. The studies indicate that airplane pilots and passengers and also people 
living at high altitudes in mountainous regions may need extra riboflavin in 
their diets. 

In the low atmospheric pressure of high altitudes, the body must burn carbo- 
hydrates faster than at sea level and needs extra supplies of riboflavin, which is 
necessary for the body to make use of carbohydrates. If the vitamin is low in 
the body, air sickness results. 
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Diet Surveys to Revive Nutrition Programs 


ANNETTE YOUNG FELDMAN and GERTRUDE KAISER 


Mrs. Feldman, who was Illinois extension service nutritionist at the time 
of this study, is now with her husband, recently discharged from the Army 


Medical Corps. 


Miss Kaiser, formerly execulive secretary of the state 


nutrition committee, is doing graduate work at the University of Illinois. 


FTER the war, with its great em- 
phasis on nutrition, home economists were 
faced with the problem of maintaining interest 
ina community nutrition program. In Illinois 
surveys of food habits of schoo] children have 
helped to arouse new interest in a community 
nutrition program. 


Food Habits in 21 Counties 


County nutrition committees in 21 counties 
planned and completed surveys of the food 
habits of 14,685 school children ranging in age 
from 6 to 18 years. They were enrolled in 
rural, town, and city schools. 

At first, nutrition committees showed little 
interest in a nutrition program. Committee 
members assumed that they lived in an area 
where there was no need for a co-ordinated 
nutrition program. This attitude quickly 
changed when they tabulated the results of the 
surveys. They discovered that only about 
one-third of the children in 18 of the 21 coun- 
ties consumed recommended amounts of milk 
and milk products and that only 7 per cent of 
the children in 12 counties reported eating the 
foods recommended for the whole day. 


Two Survey Forms, Their Use 

Two types of survey forms were prepared by 
the extension nutritionist. The first form was 
a one- to seven-day check list of “basic seven” 
toods. The number of servings from each 
basic seven group was compared with a number 
based on recommendations set forth in the 
‘Road to Good Nutrition,” a U. S. Children’s 
Bureau publication. 

The second form was a 24-hour record on 
which each child listed all food he had con- 


sumed in that period. The food pattern used 
as a guide was adapted from the “Road to 
Good Nutrition” and included: one and one- 
half pints to one quart of milk; two or more 
servings of fruit, one a citrus fruit or tomatoes 
or other good source of vitamin C; three or 
more servings of vegetables, including a green 
or yellow vegetable; one egg; one or two serv- 
ings of meat or meat alternate; cereal at one or 
two meals; and bread and butter or fortified 
margarine at two or three meals. 

A child met the breakfast standard if he ate 
fruit, milk, cereal, or bread with butter or for- 
tified margarine. The pattern for lunch 
included meat or a meat alternate, fruit or 
vegetable or both, bread, butter or fortified 
margarine, and milk. 

The survey and summary forms were repro- 
duced in “A Suggestive Guide for Teaching 
Nutrition in Illinois Elementary Schools” 
which was issued by the Illinois state nutrition 
committee and printed by the Illinois War 
Council in 1944. 

Each county nutrition committee decided 
upon the information it wished to obtain 
through the survey. Consequently some chil- 
dren used only one form while others used both 
forms. The basic seven list was checked by 
10,473 children from 18 counties, and the 24- 
hour record was kept by 9,374 children from 
12 counties. 


Relation of Diet Pattern to Farm Area 

Counties participating in the surveys were 
well distributed over the state. There were 
from one to three counties in each of the nine 
types of farming areas. 

A county summary was prepared by the 
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county nutrition committee and reported to 
the state committee. In preparing the sum- 
mary for the 21 counties, we compared the find- 
ings with the type of farming done in that area 
and found little correlation between the num- 
ber of children consuming the basic seven foods 
and the major type of food growth there. 
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alternates ranked highest, with an average of 
83 per cent. Only 43 per cent of the children 
reported an egg per day, and about 50 per cent 
ate the recommended number of servings of 
fruits and vegetables. Seventy-five per cent 
of the children ate cereal or bread and butter 
or margarine. 


Number and per cent of children in 12 Illinois counties who reported eating foods recommended for breakfast, lunch, 
and the whole day 


| PUPILS PUPILS PUPILS 
COUNTY | GRADES BREAKFAST LUNCH |FOR WHOLE DAY 
AREA* SURVEY PUPILS Nes. DAYS 
ber Kind ber Per cent ber. cont : ter cont 
| 
Adams 5 | 3/45 | 1901 | 87 | Rural | | | 
| 4745 | 987| 53 | Rural ; 1 | | 269 | 27 | | 
Edwards 8 | 11/44 | 872 R&Tt/1to8| 7 | 2 | 7 | 35, 19 | 4 
Grundy 4 5/44 | 478| 5S | Rural| 1to8| 7 | 49/10 | 25/5 | 8 | 2 
| 5/45 | 41 | Rural|ito8| 7 | 41/15 | 42/15 | 30 | 11 
Hancock 3/44 | 155 | 2 | High 9 | 7 57 | 39 | 47 | 33 | 21 | 14 
| 6 | Town| 3,6 | 
| 5 | Rural | 1 to8 | 
Henry 3 | 4&5/'44| 139| 16 | Rural|1to8| 4 4/10 | 22/17 | 1 | 8 
Jasper 7 | 11744 | 714) 58 | R&T |1to8| 7 | 100/15 | 87 | 13 | 67 | 10 
LaSalle 4 2/44 | 118| 1 | Town/4to6/ 1 28 | 33 | | 33 | 27 
Lee 2 | 12/42 | 471| 44 | Rural |4to6) 4 61/13 | | 14 | 3 
Town 5 4 | 
Monroe 6 4/45 | 258| 4 | Town/1to8| 7 | 22) 8 | 14] 5 4/1 
15 | Rural 
Pulaski 9 | | 5S | R&T 1 1/08 1) O08 
Stark 3 |2 & 3/°45) 718 | High | 3, 6, 8 | 7 | 102 | 16 116 | 18 | 85 | 12 
R&T | 9 toil | 
Williamson | 7 | 1/45 | 2172| 2 | Rural|1to8| 1 | 162 | 8 | 435/20 | 28 | 1 
15 | Town | | 
12 | High | | | | | 
9374 | | = | 
| | | 
County | | | 
average........ | | 68 | 13 | 99 | 15 | 27 7 


* Key to types of farming areas: 
1—Dairy and truck 
2—Mixed livestock 
3—Livestock and grain 

t Rural and town 


Analysis of the basic seven check list used 
reveals that the children were farthest from 
reaching the goal set for the consumption of 
milk and milk products than for any other food 
group. The consumption of meat and meat 


4—Cash grain 
5—General farming 
6—Wheat, dairy, and poultry 


7—Mixed farming 
8—Grain and livestock 
9—Fruit and vegetable 


The table shows the number and per cent of 
children who ate according to recommended 
food plans. About 13 per cent of 7,900 chil- 
dren followed one of the breakfast plans; out 
of 6,397 children, 15 per cent followed the lunch 
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plan. Only 7 per cent of 5,999 children fol- 
lowed the plan for the entire day. 

Results of the check-list form showed that 
children consumed more basic seven foods than 
one would suppose from the written 24-hour 
records. Children may forget some items 
when they record rather than check the foods 
they eat. In this way the percentage of chil- 
dren who consumed most of the basic seven 
foods would be higher than the percentage who 
met the recommended food plan for the day. 
In both surveys, the results proved to the commu- 
nity that there is a great need for nutrition edu- 
cation. 


Evaluation of Nutrition Education 


In addition to uncovering community nutri- 
tion problems, the surveys were used as a 
means of evaluating the results of a nutrition 
program. So far, only one cash-grain county, 
Grundy, has completed a follow-up survey 
after an intensive nutrition program. Both 
types of surveys were used in May 1944 and 
May 1945. The results are shown in the table. 
Consumption of all the basic seven foods had 
increased except for meat, fish, poultry, and 
potatoes; green and yellow vegetables had risen 
from 36 to 44 per cent; citrus fruit, tomatoes, or 
other source of vitamin C from 53 to 61 per 
cent; milk and milk products from 28 to 40 
per cent; eggs from 30 to 37 per cent; cereals 
from 39 to 53 per cent; bread from 90 to 95 
per cent; and butter and margarine from 85 to 
87 per cent. The decrease in consumption of 
potatoes from 63 to 56 per cent and of meat, 
fish, and poultry from 91 to 86 per cent was 
probably due to the scarcity of these foods. 

The 24-hour food records showed that the 
number of children meeting the recommended 
meal plans increased from 10 to 15 per cent for 
breakfast, from 5 to 15 per cent for lunch, and 
from 2 to 11 per cent for the entire day. Im- 
provement in food habits was not always 
great, but the trend was in the right direction; 
and we believe that the increase in the con- 
sumption of milk, potatoes, other vegetables, 
and fruits is significant. 


Massac County, a fruit and vegetable area, is 
planning to evaluate its program and to stimu- 
late community interest by correlating the chil- 
dren’s diet records with the physical examina- 
tion records of physicians. 


Program Planning 


The results of surveys have also been useful 
to the state and county nutrition committees in 
planning their programs of work. The state 
nutrition committee arranged ‘‘A Suggestive 
Guide for Teaching Nutrition in Illinois Ele- 
mentary Schools,” of which 25,000 copies were 
distributed in 1944. Many county nutrition 
committees distributed the “Guide” at the fall 
county teachers’ meeting. 

The state nutrition committee prepared a 
1945 Supplement to a Suggestive Guide for 
Teaching Nutrition in Illinois Elementary 
Schools.” This consists of nutrition facts ar- 
ranged for use in different grades and teachers’ 
reports on ways they used the “Guide.” 

Some county committees based units in nu- 
trition on subjects and textbooks used in the 
curriculum. To prepare this unit, the county 
superintendent of schools appointed a commit- 
tee of teachers to work with a nutritionist 
selected by the committee. The units were 
presented at teachers’ institutes by the nutri- 
tionist. In some counties institutes were fol- 
lowed by discussions among small groups of 
teachers, usually in reading circle groups. 

To give teachers further assistance, a 
‘Health Unit in Nutrition” was developed by 
the extension nutritionist. The unit was made 
availabie through the Home Economics Exten- 
sion Service, University of Illinois. This office 
also loaned packets of materials for planning a 
school nutrition program. 

To co-ordinate the school nutrition program 
with that for adults, county nutrition commit- 
tees presented the results of the surveys and 
follow-up plans to organized adult groups. 
Through this plan, Illinois counties have found 
that a survey of food habits of school children 
is effective in arousing interest in a nutrition 
program. 
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Clothes Make the Woman 


MAY VAN DEUSEN 


State Division of Vocational Education 
Salem, Oregon 


Many homemaking teachers in these days 
of inflated clothing costs are receiving requests 
to teach adult clothing classes. Most of the 
women who ask for these classes do so because 
they want to learn how to sew. For this 
reason we should give them specific helps with 
the clothing construction problems, but we 
should also seize the opportunity to do some 
consumer education in these classes. Even 
though the women do not realize their need 
for help in shopping they are eager for informa- 
tion along this line. 

In several adult classes which I have taught 
recently we used the clothing construction 
work as springboard into consumer education. 
Part of each period of the first unit of the class 
on “Sewing to Stretch the Clothing Dollar” 
we used for discussion of problems in making 
clothes: selecting a pattern and altering it, 
preparing materials for cutting, cutting out the 
garment and marking it, assembling it in such 
a way as to get a smart effect, fitting and 
pressing, putting in plackets, hems, and zip- 
pers. 

The women then asked that classes be con- 
tinued and helped to plan the next unit in 
light of requests from the group—with part 
of each class period devoted to consumer edu- 
cation. 


Basic Principles of Line and Color 


Since women need to understand the basic 
art principles of color, line, and design in 
order to spend their clothing money wisely, 
we had a series of lessons on this subject. 

For the first session—on color—I prepared 
such illustrative material as a color wheel, 
pictures from fashion books showing various 
color combinations, pieces of colored paper 


and textiles in warm and cool colors and in 
varying intensities and values, construction 
paper in different colors for presentation of 
the laws of area. 

We discussed the psychological effects of 
color in industry, in the home, and in clothes 
and the suitability of warm and cool colors 
for different types of persons, use of color to 
camouflage physical defects, the most becom- 
ing colors for blondes, brunettes, titian and in- 
between types and for large and small persons. 

To apply this information to themselves, 
the women paired off and selected from the 
samples of materials what they considered 
their most becoming colors to present to the 
class later in the period. 


Creating Effective Il!usions 

For the next lesson on art principles I pre- 
pared a variety of illustrative materials: a 
large picture and cutout paper dolls to show 
how lines can be used to create an illusion; 
pictures of dresses from fashion magazines 
which illustrate the power of horizontal, verti- 
cal, and diagonal lines and their use for differ- 
ent figures; other pictures to demonstrate the 
principles of balance, rhythm, proportion, em- 
phasis, and harmony; construction paper repre- 
sentations of sky and grass against which we 
placed samples of warm and cool colors to 
show how they can make a person stand out 
from the group or recede into the background 

“Art is the application of skill and taste to 
make an object more beautiful,” I said. 
“The way a woman applies these principles 
in her dress determines the way she will 
appear to others; therefore, she needs to de- 
cide how she wants to appear and then em- 
phasize all characteristics which will create 
that impression.” 

We discussed the value of having one part 
of the dress emphasized, using as illustrations 
dresses of class members and pictures. Bal- 
ance, proportion, rhythm, and harmony were 
taken up in the same way. 
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In Short 


In the third meeting we continued with our 
study of line, design, and color—their use in 
camouflaging figure defects and application to 
the different figure and facial types. After 
large pictures were used for illustrative mate- 
rial the women decided on the type of face 
each person in the class had and the style of 
coiffure and type of neckline likely to be most 
becoming. 

We also decided which type of figure would 
be most suitable for several attractive dresses 
of which we had pictures. The group then 
divided into pairs to select from fashion maga- 
zines a pattern that each considered most 
suitable for herself. In a few minutes they 
reassembled, and each showed her selection. 

The fourth lesson was on the clothing budget 
—planning a basic wardrobe. After each had 
told what types of clothes she needed, I 
pointed out the importance of taking a cloth- 
ing inventory before making additional pur- 
chases and distributed a sample inventory to 
be filled out. Again the class worked in 
groups to select from books and magazines 
what they believed to be a desirable basic 
wardrobe. 


The Orphan in Your Closet 


“The better the shopper the fewer orphans 
in clothes there will be in our closets” was the 
theme of the next lesson. We discussed rea- 
sons for poor selection of garments, complaints 
clerks have about shoppers, sources of con- 
sumer information, aids to wise selection, 
suggestions for getting the best service from 
clerks, and good shopping habits. 

Our study of textiles began with rayon, 
since most garments today are of this fabric. 
After a motion picture on the making of 
rayon materials, I showed diagrams of rayons 
of different types, weaves, and finishes. 

In the second lesson on textiles, we dis- 
cussed fibers and household tests for each, 
the effects of design on the material, methods 
used for manufacturing crepe, ways of dis- 
tinguishing woven crepe from pressed crepe, 
methods used for printing designs on the 
fabrics, colorfastness, labeling, and finishes. 
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In the next session we talked about getting 
value for money expended for a coat, since 
that garment is one of the most expensive of 
clothing purchases. I brought to class a coat 
which was considered one of the best buys in 
one of the better stores of Portland and used 
it in discussing materials and weaves suitable 
for a coat, coat linings and interlinings, in- 
formative labels, points to check for good 
workmanship, buttonholes, loops, buttons, and 
buckles, type of fur for a dress coat and a 
sport coat, details that make for warmth. 

For the lesson on purchasing dresses, I had 
a buyer from a prominent store select what she 
considered one of the better buys for a basic 
dress. Members of the class also brought 
from home dresses they considered satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory purchases. 

Response from the women in the various 
communities where I have conducted these 
classes has been most satisfying. The women 
fee] that the lessons made them better buyers, 
as well as more attractively dressed and more 
proficient homemakers. 


Never Too Young 


MARY ELOISE STONE 
Syracuse, New York 


“Are we going to learn to dust?” a chubby 
third-grader inquired anxiously. Her friend 
in the second grade had told her that the dust- 
ing lesson was something she shouldn’t miss. 
The eagerness of grade school children to learn, 
affords the teacher a rich opportunity to 
improve the quality of their home life. 

The underprivileged children of Madison 
School greatly needed family life education; 
therefore, when junior high enrollment 
dropped, our new principal was willing to let 
me try out using one 45-minute period a day 
for the first “block” of each term ‘to work 
with the elementary school children. 

We settled upon a 15-minute period for the 
first and second grades, 20 to 25 minutes for 
the more advanced groups—an arrangement 
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which gave me a chance to visit two class- 
rooms a day, thereby covering all 11 classes 
each week. 


Getting Acquainted First 


My inexperience in teaching elementary 
children led to some misgivings: Would I be 
able to hold the interest of all the grades? 
Could I find enough good illustrative material? 
Both teachers and children, however, proved 
very responsive after I spent the first session 
getting acquainted. 

The first short units planned—on helping 
at home, safety, “that quart of milk,” and 
good breakfasts—were most needed by the 
children. Stories, posters, and _ illustrations 
already in my files had to be supplemented 
with colored pictures showing the daily life 
of elementary age children. 

Rather than stand before children seated 
in rows, I drew up a chair to put myself on 
their level. The children seemed more com- 
fortable then, too, and if they found it hard to 
see, they felt free to move closer. 

We first discussed what the junior high 
girls do in their homemaking classes. Then 
some of the boys and girls told what they did 
at home along these lines. For the class on 
helping at home, the children were shown pic- 
tures of other youngsters assisting in home 
activities and we discussed picking up toys. 
The children gave reasons for putting away 
belongings and agreed to try to put away toys 
and tools all week without being told. 

In the fourth through the sixth grades the 
children made an illustrated record of their 
home activities. For instance, in “I do the 
dishes,” a drawing of a pile of plates and cups 
appeared instead of the word dishes. These 
records revealed 57 different ways in which 
the children helped at home. 

The next lesson stressed hanging up clothes 
after ungressing. Next time I shall cover cr 
decorate coat hangers and use them. Then 
came dusting. Children in every class knew 
about Snow White, and all thought that her 
way of swishing her dust cloth was amusing. 
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Several children showed how they thought 
dusting should be done and after we had 
decided upon the best way, they all agreed to 
use this method at home. 

They learned how to set the table in the 
homemaking room and checked each other’s 
placing of dishes and silver. In their own 
rooms later some grades correlated the lesson 
with their art work. In the second week 
more attention was given to washing hands 
before eating and to table courtesies. 


Respond to Safety Pictures 


In the safety lessons the children were re- 
sponsive to pictures showing children on the 
street, at home, and at play. Another time | 
shall add a movie on safety. 

When we studied “that quart of milk” the 
children were intrigued by colored food models 
which fit into wooden standards. In all six 
grades they could hardly wait to tell how they 
would dispose of a day’s quota of milk. One 
second-grader who had announced that she 
never drank milk later greeted me with a big 
grin and “I drank my milk!” 

The food “‘statues” were used again for the 
unit on good breakfasts, when the pupils 
chose breakfasts for each other to judge. 
The first three grades enjoyed a gay breakfast 
leaflet which most of them could read. One 
of the sixth grades planned a class breakfast 
to be held in their room. 

On the last day I gave each child a simple 
questionnaire to take home. By asking par- 
ents about the child’s improvement in 10 
types of home behavior I let these parents 
know about the program and discovered their 
reaction to it as well as checked the effective- 
ness of my teaching. Eighty-five per cent of 
the questionnaires were returned, a gratifying 
response, especially since many of these par- 
ents use the English language with difficulty. 
Their replies thoroughly demonstrated the 
value of even such brief periods of homemaking 
education for elementary school children. 
The children repeatedly ask when I am coming 
back and stop to tell me about their activities. 
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It's a Good Idea... 


Choosing an Ideal House Site 


Teacher: HELEN W. GisuH, Beulah College, 

Upland, California 

When we started our course on the house, 
each girl was told to select a local site on which 
she would like to build. She then learned all 
she could about the site: size, improvements, 
assessments, tax rates, restrictions, and costs. 
Next step was to study the site in relation to 
the neighborhood, schools, churches, recrea- 
tion, business district, transportation, and 
other necessary or desirable features. 

The class made a trip to see and discuss the 
site. House plans were then sketched, ex- 
amined, and drawn to scale. 

Then the wall and floor plans of each sepa- 
rate room and service and storage space were 
drawn to scale. Plumbing, electric and heat- 
ing fixtures, window and wall decorations, floor 
coverings, and furniture were included. Wher- 
ever possible, samples of curtain and drapery 
material, wall paper, upholstery, as well as 
price list were attached. 

The class has been enthusiastic about this 
project, though it is carried on in addition to 
regular class discussion on building plans, 
materials, decorating, and furnishing the house 
based on research, observation, and demon- 
stration. 


Mother, Too, Comes to School 


Teacher: CANDACE DorLMAN, Middleport, 

New York 

My homemaking class was studying conser- 
vation of furniture. A former lay leader of the 
local Home Bureau, whose knowledge and skill 
in upholstering and refinishing were well recog- 
nized, assisted me. Students decided to bring 
articles of furniture from home and refurbish 
them in order to improve the quality of living 
in their homes. They brought large and small 
chairs for every room in a house as well as small 
tables and the like. 

What Elizabeth’s home needed was to have 
a couch remodeled and reupholstered. But 
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that was too long and difficult a job for Eliza- 
beth to tackle alone. I visited her home and 
conferred with the girl and her parents. The 
upshot was that Mrs. Mahar came to class two 
or three mornings a week to work with her 
daughter on the couch. 

Mrs. Mahar and Elizabeth completed their 
work just about the same time the other stu- 
dents completed their projects. Mother and 
daughter joined in with the evaluation of the 
work and the success of each renovation. Ad- 
mittedly, theirs was not a professional job; 
but they, like the other students, were satis- 
fied that they had created out of an out-moded 
piece of furniture one of esthetic value which 
filled a family need. They had learned pa- 
tience and co-operation. The mother had 
learned what our homemaking program is 
really like. 


Unit on Slips 


Teacher: MABEL CoNAWAY, Henry C. Conrad 
High School, Richardson Park, Delaware 
During the clothing construction unit, when 

the girls were fitting their garments, I noticed 
that many of them wore slips that had been 
improperly washed and ironed and were badly 
in need of mending. I decided to have a unit 
on slips, incorporating management economics, 
laundering, and mending. 

Because their spending money was easy and 
the girls were discarding their slips as soon as 
they frayed, I included management. I made 
one of my objectives their learning the appre- 
ciation of money value by interesting them in 
good buying; we studied various brands of slips 
and many sold without brand names and dis- 
cussed how much a slip should cost and how 
long it should wear. 

I found that most of the girls wore rayon 
slips and laundered them in electric washers 
along with cotton garments. So we examined 
the difference between acetate and viscose 
rayon, studied the effect of violent agitation on 
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such fabrics, subjected samples to heat and 
water, and demonstrated the result of hot irons 
on the different rayons. 

I had the girls bring in torn and frayed slips, 
which we mended, using heavy cheese cloth and 
surgical gauze at places too worn to hold 
stitches. As a result the girls learned how to 
darn and save a slip and, in the process, made 
wearable many that were in a very bad condi- 
tion. There was a noticeable improvement in 
their pride in the condition of their under- 
garments. 


Using Sweaters for Swatches 


Teacher: MARIE STERNER, Long Prairie, Min- 
nesota 

In teaching the selection of suitable colors 
for each individual girl’s wardrobe, a home- 
making department does not always have 
enough colored swatches or fabrics to work 
with, nor does the departmental budget always 
provide sufficient funds. To get around the 
difficulty, we asked each girl to bring to class a 
number of sweaters. We decided the day 
before who would bring what colors and in this 
way were able to have available a wide range of 
vivid eolors. 

One girl, the technician, tried the colors on 
another girl, the client, who sat before a full- 
length mirror so that she, too, could see the 
colors on herself. The class decided whether 
the color was good, fair, or poor, and why. A 
third girl wrote the “prescription” on the 
blackboard after the “‘diagnosis.”’ 


Furnishing Display Rooms 
Teacher: LuELLA Rowse, Girls High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Our home planning classes are invited each 
spring to furnish display rooms in an Atlanta 
store. It is an opportunity to apply theories 
to a real situation. Since only a few girls can 
actually furnish the rooms, effort is made to 
include the entire class in the study of the prob- 
lem. Two girls work together on each room. 
They are selected by their classes for their 
knowledge of furniture and furnishings, good 
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taste, and ability to co-operate with others. 
They can draw upon the entire resources of the 
store. 

The rooms are displayed to the public for a 
week. Judges are recognized experts in the 
field of home furnishings. Their criticisms and 
suggestions are brought back for class dis- 
cussion. 

To publicize the project, the store has the 
public vote which is the best room. 


Introducing New Foods 


Teacher: Eunice L. L’Ecuyer, Berlin, 

New York 

There had been much interest in our school 
district in raising soybeans. However, when 
families tried eating the new vegetable, they 
decided it was only fit for stock. I decided to 
experiment with soybean dishes. 

Upon returning to the school district for a 
month of summer employment, I asked six 
groups (a rural PTA, the Grange, the Home 
Bureau unit, a church group, a Red Cross unit, 
and a bridge club) if they would like to have 
suggestions at one of their meetings. 

Prior to each meeting I prepared three 
dishes: a salad using soybean sprouts, a cas- 
serole dish, and a bread. I took along soy- 
beans at different stages of sprouting and 
mimeographed sheets with recipes. 

When school opened in the fall, the tenth 
grade pupils became interested in learning more 
about the use of soybeans. They practiced 
making several different dishes. The seventh 
graders became “‘tasters.” Then the tenth 
year group asked the co-operation of the 
eleventh and twelfth year pupils who had been 
studying methods of introducing new foods to 
young children. 

These three classes made plans for introduc- 
ing soybeans into the elementary grade cafe- 
teria. The seventh graders selected the dish; 
the tenth grade helped prepare it; the eleventh 
and twelfth passed on its suitability for young 
children and prepared materials and explana- 
tions to be given to the elementary grade 
teachers. 
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Comment... 


To Helen Hostetter— 
Bless Her Heart! 


Remember that “‘heated”’ business session at 
the 1940 AHEA convention, when the Consti- 
tution and By-laws were revised to include 
professional qualifications for membership? 
New members must be home economics gradu- 
ates or have equivalent training. They must 
pay $3 a year to the AHEA, plus whatever 
state dues were set by the state association to 
which they belong; they would receive the 
official magazine (the JoURNAL oF HoME 
Economics) as a privilege of membership. 
Junior membership was added to accommodate 
home economists unwilling to pay the increased 
$2 for the JouRNAL. At this year’s conven- 
tion, the Constitution was again revised—this 
time eliminating junior membership altogether. 

One might well ask: ‘‘And why this change?”’ 
Because Helen Hostetter has made the Jour- 
NAL so readable, so helpful, that teachers, home 
agents, women in business, Farm Security 
supervisors, and other home economists 
want it. 

What kind of person is this Helen Hostetter 

-this woman who has made so many home 
economists want the JOURNAL? I can tell you 
about her because I’ve known her from the 
time she became editor in 1941. I’ve been on 
the executive board with her. I’ve asked her 
to publish my material. We’ve swapped 
idvice. We are friends. 

I heard about Helen Hostetter from a 
Chinese student at Mississippi State College 
before I saw her. This Chinese boy had come 
from Kansas State College. According to 
him, Miss ‘‘Hossetter’s’”’ (he couid never quite 
pronounce her name) apartment was the 
center for Chinese students at Kansas State. 
‘She made us feel at home and helped us with 
our troubles,”’ he said. 

Early in her career Miss Hostetter spent 
three years in Canton, China, where she taught 
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English at Lingnan University, probably one 
reason for her fine social point of view, ex- 
pressed often in letters which I have had 
from her. 

In one of her first letters to me, she wrote: 


Will you please give me advice as to what to do 
to help improve international relations here in the 
United States. I very strongly feel that one of 
the greatest threats to democracy is the tension 
between Negroes and whites, between native-born 
and foreign-born peoples, and between native-born 
groups of different racial origins. ...The second 
week in February is National Negro Culture and 
History Day, and I wish I had gotten started early 
enough to have an article in the JoURNAL about 
Negro home economics activities. What do you 
say to my getting some Negro leader in home eco- 
nomics to write an article? 


(An article was published in the May 1942 
JouRNAL, written by Zxlema Price, an out- 
standing Negro home economist.) 

In a later letter, Miss Hostetter says: 


My own strong convictions are that home 
economists who are informed are needed now even 
more than before the war, to make people aware of 
the continual need for controls, the increased dan- 
ger of inflation, and the fact that the inflationary 
peak of the First World War came after the war 
was over. 


In the five years I have known Helen Hostet- 
ter three traits have always stood out: tactful- 
ness, objectivity, and an informal manner of 
writing—important traits in an editor. Tact 
has been an especially desirable trait for an 
editor during this period of paper shortages and 
government regulations, when paragraphs 
must be cut to sentences. Helen Hostetter 
has the knack of cutting without hurting. 

Helen H. initiated the reader-editor plan in 
which one home economist from every state 
gives careful appraisal of each issue of the 
Journat. She studied—oh, so carefully— 
these appraisals and acted on them. Democ- 
racy in action! 
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Division and department chairmen, as well 
as other executive board members, always felt 
free to make suggestions about the JoURNAL. 
H. Hostetter made us feel that it was our 
JouRNAL and that our suggestions were im- 
portant. 

Because Helen Hostetter has the gift of 
expressing herself informally, anything she 
writes‘is interesting. 

Home economists—teachers, home agents, 
businesswomen, social welfare workers, and 
all others—I know, wish for Helen Hostetter, 
as she returns to Kansas State College to teach, 
interested and interesting students, plenty of 
time to enjoy friends, plenty of time to read 
(she has had so little leisure time as editor of 
the JourNAL). We wish for her “the good 
life’ —-BLESS HER HEART!—Dorothy Dick- 
ins, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
lion. 


The Journal’s New Editor 


Zelta Feike Rodenwold, newly appointed 
editor of the JouRNAL, combines the training 
of a home economist, a journalist, and a home- 
maker. She comes to the editorship on leave 
of absence from KOAC, the state-owned, edu- 
cational radio station in Corvallis, Oregon, 
where she served as director of women’s pro- 
grams and held the rank of associate professor 
of home economics in the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education. 

Mrs. Rodenwold’s formal training includes 
a BS degree in home economics from Oregon 
State College and an MS from Iowa State 
College. And as a recipient of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller scholarship through the 
National Council of Parent Education she had 
a summer of study at Cornell University. 

The new editor’s experience includes that of 
secretary to the School of Home Economics at 
Oregon State, alumni secretary and editor of 
the OSC Alumni Monthly, home management 
specialist in the Gregon Extension Service, and 
director of KOAC’s home economics and gen- 
eral interest radio programs for women. 

Varied activities have marked the career of 
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Mrs. Rodenwold. She has served as national! 
treasurer of Omicron Nu and as chairman of 
the publicity committee of that society. As 
chairman of the homemaking department of 
the AHEA she held membership on the Asso- 
ciation executive board. She has been treas- 
urer of the Corvallis branch of the AAUW, 
served as chairman of the American home 
department of the Oregon Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, been president of the Oregon 
State chapter of Phi Kappa Phi, and alumna 
adviser to the College chapter of Theta Sigma 
Phi, honorary society for women in journalism. 

A rich experience in many types of writing 
is Mrs. Rodenwold’s. She had intensive work 
on the alumni publication of OSC, which she 
edited for several years and built up to a degree 
not equalled by any other editor. She did 
work on Oregon State College bulletins that 
have had national recognition as vocational 
guidance material. She prepared leaflets and 
bulletins for the home economics extension 
service of Oregon. She has planned, written, 
and edited radio scripts for station KOAC for 
the past fourteen years. 

An active and inquiring mind keeps her well 
read and informed in a wide range of fields. 
Her cultural interests extend to the social 
proLhems that are of special concern to home 
economists. All in all, she is considered a very 
competent person by those who have worked 
with her and one fully capable of assuming the 
responsibility of serving the Association as 
editor of its official organ. 

The committee on selection of the JouRNAL 
editor made a thorough search for a home 
economist, a journalist, and an individual with 
vision for family welfare. Members of the 
committee feel that they have found in Mrs. 
Rodenwold a person who fits the requirements 
of the post. They see in her one whose in- 
terests are broad and whose grounding and 
belief in home economics are sound and sincere 
—as well as a person with imagination and en- 
thusiasm, schooled to be objective in her 
thinking. The committee is pleased to present 
as its choice for editor of the JouRNAL oF Homr 
Economics —Zelta Feike Rodenwold. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket 


Want to know what's wrong with your writing 
and what you can doabout it? Read ‘“To Govern- 
ment Writers: How Does Your Writing Read?” 
Issued by the Personnel Management Advisory 
Service of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, this 
11-page, illustrated publication gives practical, 
adaptable information on how to avoid ‘‘the $2 
word” that “gives people headaches.” For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., at 5 cents 


Before the country is swamped with ugly and 
useless monuments commemorating our war dead, 
you may want to call the attention of your com- 
munity to a_ beautifully illustrated, 32-page 
brochure, ‘Commemoration Through Community 
Services, Trends in Living Memorials,”’ published 
by the American City Magazine, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. It contains a star- 
studded list of contributors. Illustrations 
include photographs of memorial bridges, band- 
stands, libraries, theaters, opera houses, forests, 
tree-lined streets, playgrounds, auditoriums and 
stadiums, supervised recreation activities, and 
many other suggestions. Price $1. 


The Housing Authority of the City of Vallejo, 
California, has preparcd an illustrated pamphlet 
m remodcling unsightly war housing units into 
attractive small homes for workers. It contains 
plans, itemized material costs of remodeling, 
itemized labor costs, and other miscellaneous in- 
formation. It is entitled ‘Construction for 
War—Peacetime Possibilities.”” Free. 


If you are pessimistic about your seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties, it may strengthen your 
will to fight on whatever the odds if you write for 
and receive the mimeographed letters sent by 
Dr. John L. Goheen, principal of the Agricultural 
Institute, Allahabad, U. P., India. ‘The outlook 
for the development of the full degree course in 
home economics is brighter now than it has ever 
been,’’ he says. 

“Lessons in Budgeting,” a mimeographed, 21- 
page, free bulletin, prepared for use in high schools 
and clubs to show how the individual may profit 
from saving regularly through the purchase of 
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Savings Stamps and Bonds, can be used as supple- 
mentary material in classes in home economics. 
Write U.S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 


To those who love fine woods and elegant furni- 
ture, “The Mahogany Book,” fifth edition, will 
bring a fund of information on present and past 
uses of this handsome wood and how to tell genuine 
pieces from imitation. Illustrations include na- 
tural color photographs of various surfaces: swirls, 
crotches, ripples, stripes, and mottles. Published 
by the Mahogany Association, 75 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Free. 


“Challenge to Community Action” is a 76-page 
study in social protection and education to cope 
with prostitution and venereal disease. An ap- 
pendix contains a useful bibliography. There are 
cartoon illustrations. Free from Protection Divi- 
sion, Office of Community War Services, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Guide to Guidance,” a selected, 58-page bibli- 
ography of 1945 publications of interest to deans, 
counselors, advisers, teachers, and administrators, 
edited by M. Eunice Hilton, dean of women and 
professor of education at Syracuse University, con- 
tains information on present educational trends 
and issues; training and responsibilities of per- 
sonnel workers in education and industry; guidance 
procedures and techniques; and areas of counseling 
and guidance, including primary and elementary 
guidance, youth counseling, veteran adjustment, 
and religious and academic counseling. Social 
education in extracurricular activities, leisure, and 
recreation are also included, as is vocational ad- 
justment for high school and college students. 
Available from Syracuse University Press, 
Syracuse, New York. Price $1. 


The “Report on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy,”’ prepared for the State Depart- 
ment by the committee of experts of which David 
E. Lilienthal was chairman, is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Every community study group should 
have this 6l-page report handy for reference. 
Price 20 cents. 
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“How to Tailor a Woman's Suit,” an attractive, 


well-illustrated pamphlet prepared by Margaret 
Smith, clothing specialist of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics and published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as MP-591, 
will make it easier for the skilled seamstress to 
achieve that “custom-made” look. Single copies 
free from the Office of Information, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


A provocative and thoughtful study of ‘Farm 
Family Living,” prepared by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is available from there 
free. It includes twenty-one “Outlook Charts 
for 1946.” 


“Today’s Rayons—Their Washing and Ironing,” 
an 11-page, illustrated teachers’ bulletin published 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute, may be useful 
in helping students determine rayon fabric values 
and how to make them last longer. Free to 
teachers. 


The clothes you wear, the food you eat, the 
prosperity and health and welfare of the nation are 
affected when labor struggles to match its pay 
envelope with the cost of living. “Your Stake 
in Collective Bargaining” by Thomas R. 
Carskadon and S. T. Williamson may help clarify 
what is at issue. It is a 32-page, illustrated 
pamphlet, published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


The American Social Hygiene Association has a 
number of pamphlets and recommended books for 
reading for junior high school age and up, like the 
simple, attractive folder ““Dating Do’s and Dont’s 
for Girls,” which will probably be grabbed by 
youngsters eager for help. Write the Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Price 
5 cents. 


Those whose business is concerned directly or 
indirectly with processed fruits and vegetables will 
be interested in ‘Questions and Answers on 
Government Inspection of Processed Fruits and 
Vegetables,”’ the 23-page Misccllaneous Publica- 
tion No. 598, distributed by the Production and 
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Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Questions 
answered include “‘Why government inspection?”’’, 
“What is government inspection?”’, ‘‘What are 
United States standards?”’, and ‘‘How is inspec 
tion accomplished?”’ Free. 


Two 16 mm motion pictures, about ten minutes 
in length—‘‘Freedom and Famine” and “Suffer 
Little Children’—are available through state 
emergency food program directors, your local film 
libraries, the state agricultural extension service, 
or the film library of your university. In some 
cases a fee of 50 cents or so is charged for use of 
the film. 


In “Health and Physical Fitness for All 
American Children and Youth,”’ the Educational] 
Policies Commission and the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion (a department of the NEA) have drafted a 
program for the schools which takes into considera- 
tion the whole child, not merely his mental powers 
Copies of this 16-page pamphlet can be bought 
from the Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
for 10 cents. 


The “Nutrition Bibliography,” compiled by the 
community nutrition section of the American 
Dietetic Association, makes easy reference to 
available information on nutrition in pregnancy 
and lactation, nutrition and the pre-school child, 
the school child, the family, the community, and 
industry. Sources of films and film lists are indi- 
cated. Available from ADA, 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Price 25 cents. 


Home Craft Course Pamphlets, published by 
Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, 
Pennsylvania, offer many valuable ideas. ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania German Quilts,’”’ by Marie Knorr Graff, 
a recent publication, contains original and historic 
quilting patterns and designs for quilting which 
can be duplicated. It is illustrated. Price $1. 


Bell & Howell's catalog of educational motion 
pictures may be useful to you. The address of 
the Company is 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45, Illinois. Price 25 cents. 
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New Books... 


A Psychiatric Primer for the Veteran’s Family 
and Friends. By ALEXANDER G. Dumas,M.D.., 
AND GRACE KEEN. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1945, 214 pp., $2. 

_ This practical book is written interestingly and 

well in language that can be easily understood by 

the veteran’s family and friends. Descriptions 
of the various neuropsychiatric illnesses, while 
necessarily brief, are quite clear. 

Its five parts deal successively with the totally 
physically disabled veteran, the partially physically 
disabled veteran, the psychotic veteran, and the 
psychoneurotic veteran. Each of these persons is 
described as a human being, not as an abstract 
individual, and each is given a name. 

This book points out that as a result of the 
pension system many who could get well do not 
because they fear loss of their pensions. It warns 
friends and relatives not to allow the development 
of a “professional veteran”—one who spends 
much of his time getting all he can out of being 
a veteran. 

The book dispels the bugaboo of a NP diagnosis, 
showing clearly that a man may not be fit for 
the Army yet be perfectly fit for civilian pursuits. 

The principles of mental hygiene stated are 
sound. The book shows the importance of 
treating the person as a whole and shows clearly 
the interrelationship of the body and the mind. 

The book gives names and addresses of organiza- 
tions where additional help can be secured and 
excellent suggestions for additional reading. 

This book can be recommended not only to 
families of veterans but also to others who have 
mentally ill relatives—Morris KLEINERMAN, 
MD, Senior Medical Officer, St. Elizabeth's 
Psychiatric Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


Prevention, First Aid and Emergencies. By LYLA 
M. Otson. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1946, 591 pp., $3. 

The author is superintendent of nurses in a 
Minnesota hospital. Sevcral physicians, however, 
have also contributed chapters or parts of chapters. 
Here they have presented in a clear, concise form 
a large body of practical information. 

This well-organized book should prove a valuable 
reference for a wide variety of persons. It would 
be a valuable addition to any home library. It 
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could well be used as a text in high school or college 
courses in accident prevention and first aid.— 
Jennie Kansas State College. 


Home Nursing with Confidence. By SUSAN 
Briccs. New York: Chester R. Heck, Inc., 
1946, 124 pp., $1.50. 

The purpose of this book is to help the home- 
maker learn correct sick room procedures in 
situations involving illness, disability, or accidents 
in the home. 

A list of supplies for the medicine cabinet, 
equipment necessary for preparing the baby’s 
formula, articles for the layette, and points in 
making a bed are included. Few pictures and 
drawings are used, but directions for making 
equipment would be easy to follow if the home- 
maker had had a course in home nursing. The 
book would be a better text than home refer- 
ence.—SALLIE BetH Moore, University of Texas. 


Junior Foods and Nutrition. By FERN SILveR 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1945, 234 pp., $1.40. 

The first section of this book deals with nutri- 
tional needs in an effort to motivate selection of 
an adequate diet. The second section is devoted 
to food planning and preparation of different type 
dishes, but some attention is given to meal planning 
and serving. Reasons for the suggested methods 
of preparing foods are presented. Marketing, 
food preservation, and parties are also discussed. 

The book is written in language which can be 
understood by the junior high school girl, and 
in her attempt to appeal to this age the author has 
used many slang expressions. 

Teachers would need to use other publications 
to supplement the author’s discussion of food 
requirements because the daily food plan differs 
from that suggested by outstanding nutrition 
authorities —ALMA BENTLEY, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


White Versus Brown Flour. By F. L. DuNLap. 
Newark, New Jersey: Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., 1945, 272 pp., free on request to publisher. 
Methinks the author “doth protest too much.” 

That is the general impression of this reviewer 

after reading this compilation of interesting and 
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valuable information on the advantages of white 
flour. 

There is no doubt of the authenticity of the 
material or the evidence it bears to the widespread 
preference which has been shown for highly 
milled flour during the past century. However, 
the lack of reference to any merits of the less 
completely milled products together with the 
failure always to distinguish between bran and 
short extraction flour indicate the biased point 
of view of the author. 

The technique of picking and choosing from 
scientific literature only the material which sub- 
stantiates one point of view or arguments for 
which. there are strong rebuttals does not yield 
a valuable document. Also, the author’s method 
of isolating and quoting only portions of scientific 
studies is a questionable one for it may suggest 
emphasis or inferences unintended by the original 
worker. 

Had the title been ““The Case for White Flour 
and Bread” the book could be considered excel- 
lent.—RutH M. LEVERTON, University of Nebraska. 


The Spice Handbook. By J. W. Parry. 
Brooklyn, New York: Chemical Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1945, 254 pp., $6.50. 

Although a wide variety of spices are used 
extensively in the preparation of many different 
food products, the specific knowledge which the 
average user of these important ingredients has 
concerning their origin, composition, and best 
uses is meager in relation to their importance. 
For this reason, the appearance of a handbook 
on spices, excellently written and illustrated, is 
highly welcome. 

The author has adopted the more practical 
classification of aromatic plants into groups of 
rhizomes, barks, leaves, fruits or seeds, rather 
than the more unfamiliar groupings along botanical 
lines. 

Under spices are included allspice, cinnamon, 
cassia, cloves, ginger, mace, nutmeg, black and 
white pepper, red peppers, and turmeric; under 
aromatic seeds, anise, cardamon, caraway, celery, 
cumin, coriander, dill, fennel, fenugreek, mustard, 
poppy, sesame, and star anise; under herbs, bay 
leaves, marjoram, mint, origanum, parsley, rose- 
mary, sage, savory, sweet basil, and thyme. 
Garlic and onion are grouped alone. 

For each the information includes the scientific 
name of the plant, the family to which it belongs, 
its origin and cultivation, a description of its 
basic characteristics, a summary of its properties— 
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such as color, size and shape, appearance, aroma, 
and taste—an enumeration of its important uses 
in food products, the type of adulteration and 
adulterants that may be encountered, the degree 
of grinding, the essential oil content of the spice, 
and the government standards of both Canada 
and the United States for the spice. In each 
case, photographs show the spices in their original, 
unprocessed state to enable the reader to recognize 
the spice, seed, or herb quickly.—Etsize H. 
Dawson, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. 


Louis Diat’s Home Cookbook. Philadelphia: }. B. 

Lippincott Co., 1946, 309 pp., $2.50. 

Herbs! Wines! Do you use them with ease in 
your cooking? Louis Diat, chef of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York, in his Home Cookbook 
gives you ‘“‘French Cooking for Americans” to 
help you to cook with these herbs and wines. 
Besides an interesting introductory page or two 
with each unit, telling of its place in French cooking 
and eating, there are more than 600 recipes of all 
types from hors d’oeuvres to desserts for every 
day and every family. You will find this book 
clearly and concisely written, making it possible 
to follow any recipe without difficulty —EstHer L 
Taytor, University of Maryland. 


Better Nutrition for the Family. By Louisa 
Pryor SKILTON. New York: Chester R. Heck, 
Inc., 1946, 118 pp., $1.50. 

This small book for homemakers includes mate- 
rial on buying food, planning attractive meals, and 
nutrition. It is written in fairly simple language. 
Some of the nutrition information presented could 
be challenged, but as a whole the material is as 
accurate as that in most books of its type.— 
GRACE STEININGER, Cornell University. 


A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. Compiled under 
the direction of CARTER V.Goop. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1945, 
681 pp., $5. 

This volume covers both accredited and un- 
accredited institutions—junior colleges, colleges 
of arts and science, teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and professional schools in 24 fields of 
specialization. Home economics is one of the 
24 fields covered. Information therein was com- 
piled primarily for the use of veterans and their 
counselors.—H. P. H. 
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Abstracts... 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Pendulum swings to credit. Bus. Week No. 872 

(May 18, 1946), pp. 80, 82. 

Consumers will be prodded as never before to 
use credit as soon as “hard” goods—autos and 
household appliances—reach markets in quantity. 
The boom will not achieve large proportions 
until Regulation W of the Federal Reserve Board 
is removed, but the upward swing has begun. 

Outstanding installment credit, $1.9 billion a 
year ago, now is $2.5 billion. Total consumer 
credit has risen from $5.3 billion to $6.5 billion. 

Keen competition among credit agencies is 
reflected in lowered rates for financing autos. 
Shifts in credit arrangements may occur. The 
International Harvester Company, which at one 
time carried $90 million of consumer credit (now 
only about $800,000), suggests that dealers arrange 
for handling consumer credit through financing 
agencies. 


The national finances. Economist (London) No. 

5355 (April 13, 1946), pp. 589-599. 

In the United Kingdom, prices consumers pay 
rose 53 per cent in the period from 1938 to 1945— 
appreciably more than the 32 per cent rise in 
this country. Increases were greater for some 
goods than others: 36 per cent for food; 72 per 
cent for footwear; 88 per cent for other clothing; 
119 per cent for furnishings and equipment. 

Indirect taxes accounted for some of the price 
rises, being about one-fifth of the market price 
for all commodities in 1945. 

Consumption in the United Kingdom decreased 
by about 15 per cent in this period. The decrease 
for food was 15.5 per cent, a contrast to the rise 
in this country. 

Under strict clothing rationing, consumption 
of footwear fell 26 per cent; other clothing, 40 
per cent. Operation of private cars was about 
one-fifth of prewar level. Less than one-fourth as 
much furniture and furnishings was bought. 

Consumer expenditures accounted for 61 per 
cent of personal incomes; direct taxes, 23 per cent; 
and savings for 16 per cent in 1945. The 1938 
figures were 83, 11, and 6 per cent. 
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Indicative of the shift in income distribution 
(described as the “social revolution’’ by the 
Economist) is the fact that the number of persons 
having net incomes of £4,000 or more fell from 
19,000 in 1938-39 to 950, one-twentieth as many, 
in 1944-45. 


Effect of wartime housing shortages on home 
ownership. Monthly Labor Rev. 62, No. 4 
(April 1946), pp. 560-566. 

Homes better equipped now, census proves. 
Advertising Age 17, No. 22 (June 3, 1946), 
p. 35. 

The proportion of home owners among nonfarm 
families rose from 41 per cent in April 1940 to 
47 per cent in October 1944—an increase of 15 
per cent. Among families in 122 large cities 
recently surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the rise was even greater—a median increase of 
28 per cent for all the cities, while in 8 the increase 
was more than 50 per cent. 

Housing shortages were a major factor. Owners 
found it more profitable to sell houses in un- 
restricted markets where homeless families bid 
up pr.ces than to rent under OPA ceilings. Such 
sales have reduced rental houses by as much as 
one-third in two years in some cities. 

The housing boom increased the price of houses 
in Washington, D. C., 42 per cent between 1940 
and 1945, 56 per cent in Los Angeles, and 58 per 
cent in Omaha. 

How many of these new home owners can 
complete payments on their purchases? Financial 
arrangements are better than during the boom in 
the twenties. Longer amortization periods mean 
smaller monthly payments to be met, and there 
are fewer short-time second mortgages. But 
many families buy beyond their means, and 
many are not financially ready for ownership. 

Home comforts have increased along with 
ownership. From 1940 to 1945 the proportion 
of homes having a private flush toilet rose from 
60 to 69 per cent; having central heating from 42 
to 48 per cent; having inside running water from 
71 to 79 per cent; having electric lights from 80 
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to 89 per cent; having a radio from 83 to 90 per 
ent. Doubtless these comforts were added 
during ’40 and ’41, when incomes were rising and 
materials and labor more available. 


Houses for veterans—-no cash down, B. SHEA. 
Atlantic Monthly 177, No. 6 (June 1946), 
pp. 37-40. 

Under his Bill of Rights a GI can buy a house 
with no cash down, paying the mortgage and 4 
per cent interest over 25 years. The lending 
agency is guaranteed $4,000 on the loan (or 50 per 
cent, whichever is smaller) by the Veterans’ 
Administration. This guarantee stimulates 
further inflation in an already booming market. 

Knowing that 40 to 50 per cent of its loan will 
be repaid, even though the buyer defaults, the 
bank lends on overvalued homes. For example, 
a GI loan of $10,000 with $4,000 guaranteed is 
as safe as a $6,000 loan (on the same house) to a 
civilian to whom the house was sold for $8,000 
with a $2,000 down payment. The bill encourages 
the veteran to pay $2,000 too much. 

The original bill protected him against over- 
valuation by specifying that a home, to be eligible 
for a GI loan, should be appraised at a “reasonable 
normal value.”” An amendment has _ changed 
this to a “reasonable value,” thus permitting 
banks, eager to find investments, to accept over- 
valuations with safety. 

A veteran may lose, rather than gain, by using 
his “right” in home buying. When real estate 
values fall (as they surely will when more homes 
are available) he will find himself paying for a 
home mortgaged for more than it is worth. If 
a $10,000 house should drop one-third in value 
two years from now (a not impossible amount 
considering present inflated prices), its sale value 
would be $6,700; but the veteran would still owe 
$9,515 if his mortgage runs 25 years. 

A GI unable to meet his monthly payments 
will lose through foreclosure what he has already 
invested. Furthermore, if the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration paid the bank’s loss (under the guarantee) 
this payment would become a legal claim against 
the veteran or his estate. 

The situation cannot fail to bring disaster to 
many inexperienced buyers. 


Use of newspapers by national advertisers, 
N. H. Borpen. Harvard Bus. Rev. 24, No. 3 
(Spring 1946), pp. 295-305. 
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Newspapers received more than half (54 per 
cent) of the $528,900,000 spent on national 
advertising in 1929, less than one-third (32 per 
cent) of an almost equal sum spent in 1941. 
Radio and magazines both outranked newspapers. 

A major factor in the decline in the newspapers’ 
share is the transfer of advertising for drugs, 
tobacco, food, and toiletries to radio and period- 
icals. Loss of advertising of autos and radios 
reflects less sales promotion by producers. 


Economist hits ads influencing public policies. 
Advertising Age 17, No. 21 (May 27, 1946), 
p. 61. 

Nejelski tosses some tough ones at ad business. 
Adverlising Age 17, No. 22 (June 3, 1946), 
p. 4. 

“Policy” advertising, using high-pressure sales 
techniques to influence public opinion, presents a 
real threat to democracy. So warn two qualified 
observers—an economics professor, M. E. Garnsey 
of the University of Colorado, and a management 
counsel, Leo Nejelski, speaking before the Adver 
tising Federation of America. 

Citing the recent NAM advertising campaign 
against OPA and the antilabor advertising of 
several large companies, Professor Garnsey notes 
the preponderant advantage of big business in 
this type of propaganda warfare. 

A corporation’s expenditures for advertising 
are deductible for income tax purposes. There 
fore, out of every dollar to influence public opinion 
the advertiser spends 10 cents; the other 90 cents 
is paid by the taxpayers. If consumers should 
enter the struggle, using paid advertising to defend 
the OPA against the NAM, they would have t 
pay the entire amount themselves. 

Rumors are that in its efforts to bias public 
opinion, the NAM sent hundreds of mats, cartoons, 
and editorials to newspapers and paid higher- 
than-customary prices for their use. Can news 
papers legitimately accept such advertising? 
asks Professor Garnsey. Are not such propaganda 
campaigns outside the proper ficld of the manage 
ment? Some stockholders (owners) must certainly 
hold opposite views. 

“How safe is it to turn this channel of informa 
tion over to whoever can pay for it?” asks Nejelski 

To achieve balance in discussion, should a person 
who pays for newspaper space or radio time to 
give his views be required to pay for an equal 
amount of time for the dissenters? 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Blanche Tansil of the University of Mississippi 


The case of dietitian versus hospital field, M. pEG. 
BRYAN, E. Losexe,and E. Fercuson. Modern 
Hosp. 67, No. 1 (July 1946), pp. 74-76. 
Restlessness of dietitians in the hospital field is 

marked by high turnover and unwillingness on the 

part of many to remain in hospital work. 

More material compensation and many new op- 
portunities in other fields of mass feeding are at- 
tracting dietitians who formerly entered hospital 
work with the ideal of service. Some features of 
the hospital dietitian’s job that were given as rea- 
sons for leaving the field are as follows: (1) un- 
desirable hours and schedules—over 50 per cent of 
those interviewed still work a spread of 12 hours a 
day, (2) living in the hospital—86 per cent object 
to this because they feel that they become narrow 
and are likely to be limited to hospital contacts 
only, (3) labor problems caused by conditions, (4) 
supp!izs—a problem which affects all food services 
about equally, (5) equipment—difficulty of ob- 
tainirg necessary items and failure to be consulted 
in selecting, making plans, and in arranging layout, 
which does not permit her to use her knowledge 
and experience, (6) Ludget and costs—the lack of a 
budget or an inadequate one and lack of available 
cost figures make for tension, (7) lack of authority 
with personnel and other professional staff, (8) the 
hospital atmosphere and lack of social and pro- 
fessional contacts. 

This is the first of a series of three articles on 
causes of unrest among dietitians. 


Organization—foundation of management, L. 
Fisn. Advanced Mgt. 11, No. 2 (June 1946), 
pp. 52-56. 

Organization is the mechanism through which 
management directs, co-ordinates, and controls the 
business. The basic problem in achieving sound 
management is in subdividing the responsibility 
and at the same time insuring that these compo- 
nents are properly integrated. A well-designed 
master chart is only half of a good organization 
plan. The other half consists in defining the basic 
obligations of each key position under the plan and 
in stating the principal responsibilities, relation- 
ships, and extent of authority which the position is 
expected to exercise. 

It is necessary that the key personnel have a 
thorough understanding of the plan and the pro- 
gram of training and indoctrination. Responsi- 
bility is a stimulating force in developing able 
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people to their full possibilities and in achieving 
success in the job assignment. It is a major factor 
in attracting able men and in keeping them in- 
terested and satisfied in their work. 


Suggestions for evaluating the new talent avail- 
able, M. M. O’DONNELL. Am. Restaurant Met. 
30, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 42, 100-108. 

Now that the labor market has opened up, are 
restaurant operators open-minded enough to evalu- 
ate and make use of the training and vast ex- 
perience that new talent has to offer? Leadership 
is the basis of managerial ability, and the res- 
taurant operator must practice (or cultivate) it in 
dealing with workers. To be a leader-manager 
one must possess courtesy, lay away the boss com- 
plex, and be open-minded. All three characteris- 
tics point toward improving human relationships. 

An example of open-mindedness on the part of a 
leader-manager was accepting a suggestion made 
by a new assistant for painting a gloomy, window- 
less kitchen canary yellow. Satisfaction in the 
new paint job resulted in a thorough housecleaning 
and yielded a more agreeable workshop. 

The restaurant operator cannot afford to over- 
look talent within the staff. He integrates their 
abilities and energies and gives everybody satis 
faction in his job. 


A program that has protected a typical city’s health 
for eight years, R. E. Esxrt. Restaurant Met. 
56, No. 6 (June 1946), pp. 44, 70-74. 

Another story about the food handlers’ course at 
Flint, Michigan, the first citv to make attendance 
at a sanitation course a requirement for receiving a 
food handler’s work permit. 

This course was precipitated by a typhoid epi- 
demic and a staphylococcus poisoning traced to 
a cook who had an unbandaged, festered finger. 
The public demanded that something be done. 
The health department worked out a course of lec- 
tures on sanitation for food handlers which resulted 
in changing the ordinance which required physical 
examinations as a prerequisite to obtaining a work 
permit to attendance at the sanitation course. 

This started a trend in educating the employee 
onsanitation. The four lectures in the course have 
to do with harmful bacteria and their com- 
municable disease relationships; the importance 
and methods of sanitary dishwashing; ways of pro- 
tecting food from rodents and insects; and personal 
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cleanliness. A list of films used to supplement 
these lectures is given. Restaurants should 
initiate forms and standards of such programs and 
health departments should contribute advice and 
information. 


Dishwashing technics for cleanliness and safety. 
Nation’s Schools 38, No. 1 (July 1946), pp. 56- 
57. 

The National Sanitation Foundation reports 
that bacteria on eating utensils will be reduced to a 
safe level if the utensils are rinsed for ten seconds 
at a temperature of 170°F. 

Dish machines from five manufacturers are being 
used in experiments now in progress at Michigan 
State College. A check list of dishwashing opera- 
tions prepared by the sponsoring members is given. 
It includes the following: the dish machine; soiled 
dish table; unleading facilities; clean dish table; 
dish storage; dish pantry; organizing the help; 
operation of dishwashing equipment and its main- 
tenance. 


Some practical new developments in dietary equip- 
ment, M. Gitam. Hospitals 20, No. 6 (June 
1946), pp. 62-64. 

New food-handling installations adapt the in- 
dustrial assembly line to the movement of food 
through the kitchen and along food service routes. 
Future dietary departments will use colorful, 
straight-line design; have equipment with sound- 
deadening features, and be air-conditioned 
throughout. 

New hard alloys that are stronger and take finer 
finishes will be used in equipment. These include 
aluminum, chrome, magnesium, and _ silicon. 
Stainless steel metals include monel, which con- 
tains 65 per cent nickel, and alloys of straight 
chromium and chrome with nickel. Top-of-stove 
cooking utensils of stainless steel will have three- 
ply metal of mild steel-clad or copper-clad variety. 
Plastics will be used more extensively for trays, 
table tops, counter panels, and dishes. 


Headaches in kitchen design? Confer with dieti- 
tian, R. L. Linper. Hospitals 61, No. 5 (May 
1946), pp. 114-116. 
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A well-planned kitchen should permit the 
turning out of excellent food and service with a 
minimum of work and maintenance. Dietitians 
should work with architects toward better kitchen 
planning. They have been lax in demanding a 
voice in the advance planning of hospitals and 
without protest have been content to take the space 
allocated to the food service. The first step in 
achieving a better kitchen should be a vizorous, 
alert, and aggressive program of placing the need 
of good kitchen planning before the trustees, hos- 
pital administrator, consultant, architect, and 
others concerned with hospital planning. Up-to- 
date articles on basic kitchen planning and design 
appearing in hospital and architectural journals 
would aid in bringing the dietitian’s cause to their 
attention. Such tangible bonds of co-operation 
between groups will emphasize the importance of 
exchanging ideas, discussing problems of impor- 
tance, and broadening points of view generally in 
all kitchen planning efforts. 

More attention must be given to a logical se- 
quence of handling and routing foed and supplies 
from receiving room through kitchen. Employee 
hours are saved or wasted by the circulaticn es- 
tablished through layout. Small kitchens must 
not be too departmentalized so that one person 
must double as cook, baker, and pot and pan 
washer. Planning for ease of operation and proper 
spacing between equipment is necessary. Ade- 
quate space and equipment for certain neglected 
areas, as pot washing, must be planned. 


College dormitories. Arciilectural Record 99, 
No. 4 (April 1946), pp. 107-129. 
What do the colleges really want? H. SruBBINS, 
Jr. 
Planning for dormitory food service, M. DEG 
BRYAN. 
Dormitory maintenance, L.S. BEACH. 
Residences for married students, W. SCHOLEk. 
College dormitory plan elements, E. C. Gipss 
The house and food units are discussed from 
many angles—architecturally, economically, func- 
tionally. A critical analysis is made of dormitory 
room plans. Interiors are shown along with a wide 
selection of floor plans. A thorough analysis of 
food unit considerations is given, together with new 
layouts. 


Striking Change 


American consumption of citrus fruit increased 400 per cent from 1909 to 1945. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


The effect of tryptophane on the synthesis of nico- 
tinic acid in the rat, F. Rosen, J. W. Hurr, and 
W. A. Pertzweic. J. Biol. Chem. 163, No. 1 
(April 1946), pp. 343-344. 

This is a continuation of earlier studies showing 
that casein fed to rats on a protein-free diet led to 
synthesis of nicotinic acid. Rats maintained on a 
diet adequate in all essentials except nicotinic acid 
when fed casein as the source of protein excreted 
35 micrograms of nicotinic acid per 24 hours. 
When gelatin, a tryptophane-deficient protein, re- 
placed casein, the daily excretion fell to 15 micro- 
grams. When tryptophane was given orally or by 
injection there was a marked rise in excretion of 
nicotinic acid. 

Tryptophane is believed to be the important pre- 
cursor of nicotinic acid synthesis in the rat. 


Dental caries in the cotton rat: VI. The effect of 
the amount of protein, fat and carbohydrate in 
the diet on the incidence and extent of carious 
lesions, B. S. Scowe1cerrt, J. H. SHaw, M. Zep- 
putin, and C. A. Etven’em. J. Nutrition 31, 
No. 4 (April 1946), pp. 439-447. 

The incidence of dental caries was measured in a 
group of animals fed diets varied in proportions of 
sucrose, fat, and protein. When fat was increased 
at the expense of sucrose there was a marked de- 
crease in tooth decay. When casein replaced some 
of the sucrose there was a decrease in dental caries; 
addition of lard to this diet further reduced the 
tooth decay. 

No cavities were observed in the teeth of animals 
fed a diet of mineralized whole milk. 


Nutritional macrocytic anemia, especially in preg- 
nancy. Response to a substance in liver other 
than that effective in pernicious anemia, J. W At- 
son and W. B. Castte. Am. J. Med. Sci. 211, 
No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 513-530. 

Four cases of patients with nutritional macro- 
cytic anemia are described. Two of these cases 
occurred during pregnancy. Crude liver extract 
given orally was effective in three cases which had 
failed to respond to injections of refined liver ex- 
tract. Such a difference in response to liver ex- 
tracts was previously reported by Dr. Lucy Wills 
in studies with anemic monkeys. The authors 
therefore suggest that the effective factor present 
in crude liver extracts be called ‘Wills’ factor.” 
This factor is also present in autolyzed yeast and is 
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different from the so-called extrinsic factor which 
is effective in certain types of pernicious anemia. 
Wills’ factor is reported to be different from the 
various components of the vitamin B complex 
which have been identified, including L. casei 
factor. 


Famine edema and the mechanism of its formation, 
A. Keys, H. L. Taytor, O. MICKELSEN, and A. 
HENSCHEL. Science 103, No. 2683 (May 31, 
1946), pp. 669-670. 

Edema has long been associated with undernu- 
trition and famine. The explanation that has been 
given in the past was that a low protein diet pro- 
duced a lowering of the plasma protein and there- 
fore a change in the osmotic pressure of the plasma 
colloids of the blood. 

At the University of Minnesota controlled ex- 
periments were made on 34 healthy volunteer 
young men. For six months they lived on a Euro- 
pean type of famine diet providing an average of 49 
g of protein daily. The men lost an average of 
24.5 per cent of their body weight. Severe edema 
was seen in all but a few of the group. However, 
there was very little change in the plasma proteins 
or in the albumen to globulin ratio. 

These subjects showed polyuria, bradycardia, 
decrease in heart size, and lowering of the venous 
pressure to about half the normal level. 

These data show that famine edema is not sim- 
ply the result of low protein intake, that it is not 
accompanied by lowered plasma protein, and that 
it is not caused by renal or cardiac failure. 


The effects of added vitamin A on the conjunctiva 
and the level of vitamin A in the blood, E. C. 
ROBERTSON and A. L. MorGan. J. Nutrition 
31, No. 4 (April 1946), pp. 471-484. 

Forty healthy pupil nurses served as subjects for 
a period of one to two years. When the eyes were 
examined with a slit-lamp 100 per cent showed 
thickening of the bulbar conjunctivae. This con- 
dition has been reported by some investigators to 
be evidence of vitamin A deficiency. 

The nurses were divided in two groups: one to 
receive daily a total of 50,000 IU; the other, a cap- 
sule without vitamin A. Neither the subjects nor 
the observer knew who received vitamin A. 

Slit-lamp examinations and drawings of the deep 
conjunctival blood vessels were made every two 
months. Thirty-four subjects, studied for two 
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years, showed the conjunctivae did not become 
clearer although receiving vitamin A. Eye 
changes were similar in both groups. 

Blood vitamin A values, determined at 9 months 
and 23 months, were similar for both groups. 


The activity of “‘lactobacillus casei factor,” “‘folic 
acid” and “vitamin B,”’ for streptococcus fae- 
calis and lactobacillus casei, B.C. JouNnson. J. 
Biol. Chem. 163, No. 1 (April 1946), pp. 255-259. 
By using two strains of bacteria and measuring 

their growth rate, the activity of certain B-vitamin 
preparations was compared. Synthetic “Jacto- 
bacillus casei factor,” “‘vitamin Be,” and “folic 
acid” were found to be equally active. They are 
considered to be the same compound. 


The activity of synthetic folic acid in purified ra- 
tions for the chick, T. D. Luckey, P. R. Moore, 
C. A. Etven;em, and E. B. Hart. Science 103, 
No. 2684 (June 7, 1946), pp. 682-684. 

Chicks maintained on a synthetic diet adequate 
in all known nutrients except folic acid showed re- 
duced growth, lowered hemoglobin, and a poor 
feathering condition. Addition of 25 micrograms 
of synthetic folic acid per 100 grams of diet pro- 
duced marked improvement in growth, feathering, 
and hemoglobin values. 


Thiamine deficiency and high estrogen findings in 
uterine cancer and in menorrhagia, J. E. AvRE 
and W. A. G. Bautp. Science 103, No. 2676 
(April 12, 1946), pp. 441-445. 

In a study of 180 ambulatory patients suffering 
from menorrhagia or amenorrhia a close relation- 
ship was observed between the intake of vitamin B 
complex and the rise and fall of estrogenic levels 
in the body as shown by the cornification counts in 
the vaginal smear. 


Activity as it affects the basal metabolism of col- 
lege women, C. M. YounG and E. G. DoneLson. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 22, No. 4 (April 1946), 
pp. 303-306. 

In a study of effect of activity on basal metabo- 
lism, 33 women were studied over a three-year 
period at Iowa State College and 45 women for 
three years, and 20 for four years at the University 


of Minnesota. Students were divided into active 
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and inactive groups on the basis of curricular and 
extracurricular activities. Active individuals from 
both colleges showed a decreased variability in 
basal metabolism in the sophomore year and in- 
creased variability as juniors and seniors. 

For the inactive students the variability in basal 
metabolism decreased in the sophomore year and 
still further in the junior and senior years. 


Ascorbic acid content of lunches served at school, 
T. J. MCMILLAN and E. N. Topuunter. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 22, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 
404-407. 

Lunch plates were collected from 6 elementary 
and 3 high schools for a period of one week from 
each school in late winter and again in early spring. 
Duplicate plate samples were taken each time and 
analyzed for total, reduced, and dehydroascorbic 
acid content of the lunch as served. 

The average total ascorbic acid content of the 
plate lunch plus one half-pint of milk from all 
schools was 20.76 mg with a daily average range of 
9.27 and 40.18 mg for different schools. Only 3 of 
the 9 schools served lunches with a daily average 
ascorbic acid content equal to one-third the Na- 
tional Research Council’s recommended allowance. 

From 19 to 45 per cent of the average daily ascor- 
bic acid content of the school lunches analyzed was 
in the dehydro form. 

One-half pint of milk contributed a negligible 
amount of ascorbic acid to the intake obtained 
from the school lunch; 2.01 mg total ascorbic acid 
was the average content of 51 samples, and 68 per 
cent was in the dehydro form. 


The replacement of vitamin A; by vitamin A: in the 
retina of the rat, C. M. SHantz, N. D. Emsree, 
H. C. Hopce, and J. H. Wixts, Jr. J. Biol. 
Chem. 163, No. 2 (May 1946), pp. 455-464. 
Weanling rats were maintained on a vitamin A 

free diet until deficiency symptoms were observed. 

One group was examined immediately. The rest 

were given oral supplements of vitamin Ag. 

The deficient animals showed lowered content of 
vitamin A, in the retina, liver, and blood. Ani- 
mals receiving supplements of vitamin Ag showed 
rapid disappearance of all deficiency symptoms and 
seemed in excellent condition. Vitamin Ag ap- 
peared in liver, blood, and visual purple. 


We Are Proud to Be Represented 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of BHNHE, is a delegate at the FAO meeting in Copenhagen. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Betty Brown, Helen G. Everett, Katherine Helzer, and 
Laura F. Schoenborn, all members of the Social Welfare and Public 
Health Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


How does housing affect health? M. A. Ponp. 
Public Health Repls. 61, No. 19 (May 10, 1946), 
pp. 665-672. 

Many studies have been conducted in recent 
years to determine the relationship between hous- 
ing and health. Specific relationships have been 
impossible to prove; but the fact is conceded that, 
in the main, people who live in good housing are 
healthier than those in‘substandard dwellings. 

Respiratory disease rates, enteric infections and 
tuberculosis, morbidity and mortality rates are 
higher for families and individuals living in sub- 
standard housing. More frequent attacks of cer- 
tain diseases and at an earlier age occur in house- 
holds where overcrowding exists. Decreases in the 
mortality rate have been noted when the economic 
level of a family has improved and the family has 
moved from the slums to more satisfactory housing. 

Personality disorders were greater in slum areas 
than in areas with good housing. The socioeco- 
nomic level and population density are reflected 
in a significant increase in mental disorders from 
the best to the poorest communities. 

In 1939, the APHA organized a permanent com- 
mittee on the hygiene of housing and thirty basic 
principles were formulated. These principles were 
grouped under four main headings: fundamental 
physiologic needs; fundamental psychological 
needs; protection against contagion; protection 
against accidents. Principles and methods of at- 
tainment were suggested, but techniques for devel- 
yping them have not been formulated. 

Public health authorities can assist in promoting 
healthful living by making services available to all 
of the population. Community groups can pro- 
mote good nutrition, stimulate immunization, and 
sow the seeds of personal hygiene. 

The quality of housing and its effect on health 
cannot be proved since techniques are not now 
available, but enough knowledge of the subject 
indicates that good housing is compatible with 
good health. Individual and collective efforts 
should be made to improve the nation’s housing.— 
L. F. S. 


Operating a mothers’ milk bureau, H. Leicury. 
Public Health Nursing 38, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 
218-223. 

A total of 2,335,000 ounces of human milk has 
been distributed by the Mothers’ Milk Bureau in 


New York City since 1921, when the Children’s 
Welfare Federation began sponsoring this program. 
During the intervening years infant mortality in 
New York City has decreased from 71.1 per 1,000 
births to 30.4, a reduction believed to have been 
brought about by the availability of mothers’ milk. 

There are 20 such bureaus in the United States 
and Canada. Lack of trained personnel, the ini- 
tial cost of setting up such bureaus, and the divided 
opinion of medical men on the efficacy of mothers’ 
milk have probably prevented the rapid growth of 
such bureaus. At present there is renewed interest 
in breast feeding and in the setting up of new 
mothers’ milk bureaus in this country and in Latin 
America. 

Visiting nurse services, hospitals, and other 
health and welfare agencies refer prospective do- 
nors to the bureau. Regular physical examina- 
tions are required to establish eligibility. Infants 
must have regular health supervision. Detailed 
social and health histories are kept of the donor, her 
family, and her baby. Milk is collected under 
strict sanitary conditions. An advisory medical 
board guides the operation of all 20 bureaus. 

Current postwar plans indicate that there is a 
need for expansion of programs. New plants and 
equipment are required in several bureaus. Oper- 
ating difficulties during the war years in obtaining 
and retaining donors, the trend away from breast 
feeding, the number of gainfully employed mothers, 
and operating costs of the bureaus have put a defi- 
nite brake on future plans. 

Desperately ill and premature babies will always 
need mothers’ milk in order to survive, no matter 
what the trends of the times may be. The bureaus 
feel a definite need for a national educational 
program to emphasize the advantages of breast 
feeding.— L. F. S. 


Nutritional status of economically poor families fed 
in a government-operated dining room in Mexico 
City, J. Catvo, M.D., G. Serrano, M.D., R. S. 
MILLAN, M.D., F. pe P. Mrrana, M.D., R. K. 
ANDERSON, M.D. J. Am. Dietelic Assoc. 22, 
No. 4 (April 1946), pp. 297-302. 

This report deals with the study of the nutri- 
tional status of a group of economically poor fami- 
lies before and after eating for about 13 months at 
the Comedor Familiar Numero | in Mexico City. 
This family dining room, in operation for the past 
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five years, represents an interesting experiment in 
group feeding for the purpose of improving nutri- 
tional status. The dining rooms are intended for 
the employed worker whose income lies below the 
minimum considered necessary for decent living. 
In addition to food, the plan offers certain social 
and hygienic facilities, such as medical and dental 
services as well as some dietary and health educa- 
tion. 

The purpose of the study was to test whether any 
definite improvement could be demonstrated in the 
families after an extended period on a presumably 
good diet. Hemoglobin, red blood cell count, 
hematocrit, and blood proteins were not signifi- 
cantly changed by the improved diet. The aver- 
age blood values for vitamins C and A and caro- 
tene, not particularly low before admission to the 
dining room, showed some rise. On physical ex- 
amination little improvement was_ evident. 
Tongues and gums showed some improvement be- 
lieved to be largely due to better mouth hygiene. 
The lack of significant improvement was believed 
by no means conclusive and should not prejudice 
continued attempts at improving food intakes.— 
B. B. 


An experiment in nutrition teaching by public 
health nurses, J. Downes and A. BARANOVSKY. 
Milbank Mem. Fund 13, No. 3 (July 1945), 
pp. 227-253. 

This report describes an experiment in nutrition 
teaching conducted by public health nurses in sixty 
Negro families in 1943, living in upper Harlem in 
New York City, who were under public health su- 
pervision because of familial exposure to infectious 
tuberculosis. 

The reported use of each of five food groups was 
compared with amounts recommended in the die- 
tary pattern prepared by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. Great- 
est increases were noted in the use of green or yel- 
low vegetables and of “‘all vegetables.” 

The nutrition teaching was done on a selective 
basis; families needing advice about the use of spe- 
cific foods were given such advice. Families witha 
serious health problem, such as tuberculosis, prob- 
ably are most receptive to learning about the im- 
portance of nutrition for the maintenance of good 
health. Because of exposure to infection, they are 
especially liable to future illness and disability. It 
is hoped, therefore, that in public health nursing 
programs, considerable emphasis will be placed on 
teaching better food habits in all such families when 
the dietary pattern indicates need for teaching. 
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The experiment reported here was shown to be a 
feasible program.—B. B. 


Modern old age, G. Lawton. Survey Midmonthl, 

82, No. 4 (April 1946), pp. 105-107. 

In 1950, according to census estimates, the age 
group 45 and older will make up 30 per cent of 
the population. The group over 60 will represent 
12.3 per cent of the population and 21 per cent by 
1980. In 1980 out of a population of 150,022,000, 
the number of people under 20 will be about 
38,000,000 and the number over 45 will be 
60,000,000. 

Before the war men and women over 40 found it 
difficult to get jobs. During the war men and 
women over 70 ran machines in factories and 
clerked in stores. These older people who are out 
of work now are not going to accept idleness 
readily. They become restless and resentful 
Soon they will begin to make financial demands 
such as the “Ham and Egg Plan.” They have 
time to brood over ills and frustrations. In the 
future, even more than now, this will crowd out- 
patient clinics with complaints mental or functiona| 
rather than physical. 

During this period society should adopt a new 
attitude toward the place of older people. We 
must recognize that, as we grow older, we become 
more rigid and hostile to change. Unless some 
plan is ready to recognize the contributions that 
can be made by the older generation they will be- 
come a disruptive minority group, afraid and 
ignorant of the present and interested only in the 
past. 

The first and most fundamental solution of this 
problem is employment. Unions might well plan 
to readjust wages and job titles to provide less 
arduous demands and reduced hours for the older 
employee. 

The needs of older people should be studied. 
perhaps by a community agency, which in turn 
would make available techniques for measuring 
abilities and skills and offering vocational guidance 
Plans should be made long before retirement, and 
if employment is not feasible opportunities should 
be studied for self-development through hobbies. 
handicraft, or arts. 

Today old age homes provide room, board, and 
medical care; but in the future they will be more 
like a combination of residence club, community 
center, handicraft studio, and adult institute 
Older persons needing nursing attention would be 
in nursing homes and the bedridden in chronic dis 
ease hospitals. 
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Older people need not only food and shelter, jobs 
or substitutes for jobs, but ways of developing crea- 
tive abilities. We may succeed in shelving the 
40-plus group again; but if we do, eventually there 
will be as many of us on the shelf as off —K. H. 


The psychosomatic aspects of sterility, G. R. Kam- 
MAN. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 130, No. 17 (April 27, 
1946), pp. 1215-1218. 

Many women do not conceive even though no 
»rganic basis can be found for their disability. 
However, with changes in their life situation with- 
yut changes in structure of physiology, they be- 
ome fertile. Dunbar states “that psychic influ- 
ence, associated with a vivid but unsatisfied desire 
tor a child, may stimulate the ovaries to patho- 
logical growth.”” Menninger states that ‘‘the pre- 
mature maturation of the follicles resulting from 
hyperactivity of the ovaries may in some cases be 
cured by psychotherapy, in others by a gradual 
reconciliation of the woman to her sterility, this 


reconciliation thus serving to decrease the patho- | 


logical (emotional) stimulation of the ovary and 
hence allowing it to discharge normal ova and to 
terminate the sterility, as when a child is born 
ifter a couple has adopted one.” 

If mental conflict can cause the nausea and vom- 
iting of pregnancy, it is conceivable that mental 
conflict can also interfere with other physiologic 
functions having to do with reproduction, such as 
ulation, and produce sterility. 

Every sterile woman should have a complete 
physical and endocrinologic study. After all pos- 
sible anatomic factors and endocrine disturbances 
have been eliminated as possible causes of sterility, 
the woman should then be subjected to a complete 
psychiatric survey. Occasionally an analysis of 
the personality uncovers important clues. A good 
Rorschach analysis can reveal the presence of in- 
fantile emotional attitudes, excessive dependence 
wr submissiveness, latent homosexual trends, deep 
anxiety, devastating conflicts, and other intra- 
psychic disorders. 

It is theoretically possible that emotional stimuli 
either are accompanied by or result in inhibition 
of pituitary function. The concept that there is 
such an entity as “functional sterility” can be sup- 
ported by evidence in psychiatric literature. 


Women who are functionally sterile may become 
fertile after they adopt a child or after some psy- 
chiatric conflict has been solved.—H. G. E. 


Need for a public health program in rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease, D. R. Rurt- 
STEIN. Am. J. Public Health 36, No. 5 (May 
1946), pp. 461-467. 

Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease are 
the commonest cause of mortality and disability 
among children and young adults. The largest 
number of patients have their initial attack at 
about the age of 8 with attacks recurring at fre- 
quent intervals until puberty, at which time the 
attacks are less frequent. Rheumatic heart dis- 
ease is the scar of rheumatic fever. Of a study of 
1,000 children over a period of ten years, only 439 
were able to lead a completely normal existence. 

In most communities agencies are working on the 
rheumatic fever problem, but there is need for co- 
ordinating efforts. The need for organized com- 
munity rheumatic fever programs is shown not 
only by administrative reasons but also by clinical 
facts which include: difficulties in diagnosis, wide 
prevalence of the disease, chronic nature of rheu- 
matic disease, low economic level in which disease 
is most prevalent, complexity of necessary care. 

The following program has been suggested: a 
central integrating agency; registry of known rheu- 
matic patients; medical service which includes 
diagnosis, treatment, follow-up facilities; use of a 
cardiologist; professional education; adequate fa- 
cilities for case findings; nursing service, medical 
social service ; occupational therapy; and lay educa- 
tion. Of all community agencies, the health de- 
partment is best suited for the performance of the 
registry function. 

There is also need for co-ordination of rheumatic 
disease programs at the national level. Toward 
this end the American Council on Rheumatic Fever 
of the American Heart Association has been 
formed. 

It is evident that rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease are a significant public health prob- 
lem, and public agencies should meet the problem 
on the basis of established clinical and epidemio- 
logical facts in accordance with sound administra- 
tive principles.—H. G. E. 


Gifts to AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund Are Deductible 


Your contribution to the fund for a permanent Home for Home Economics 
is allowable as an income tax deduction within the 15 per cent limitation. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse, LaFollette, Tennessee 


All-wool suits to offer coolness in hot weather. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 27, No. 4 (April 1946), 
pp. 78-79. 

The same finish which gives shrinkage control to 
wool fabrics also imparts coolness by stabilizing the 
wool so that it can be woven extremely thin, 
smooth, flat, and durable. By the summer of 1947 
wool fabrics impregnated with this chemical finish 
called ‘“Resloom” are expected to be on the market. 
The resin finish impregnates the tiny hollows in the 
center of individual fibers and imparts wrinkle re- 
sistance and crease retention to the fabrics. There 
is some evidence that the treatment may cause a 
chemical change in the wool fiber. 

Treated fabrics may eventually be cheaper than 
untreated fabrics because the treatment reduces up 
to 10 per cent of the shrinkage which occurs in 
fabric manufacture. The finish has been applied 
to shirts, blankets, sweaters, socks, and other 
woolens. 

The “Resloom”’ treatment when applied to cot- 
ton adds resilience and luster, but it is not appli- 
cable to rayon. 


Effect of fiber content and care on resiliency, 
thickness, and thermal conductivity of blankets, 
P. A. GitmoreE and E. P. Hess. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 27, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 78-82. 
Thirteen blankets in all were used in this study, 

including one of Aralac and wool, two of cotton 

and rayon, one of paper, one of wool and rayon, 
one of wool, cotton, and rayon, three of all-wool, 
two of all-cotton, and two of wool and cotton. 

The fiber content, weave, breaking strength, 

thread count, weight per square yard, and per- 

centage of finish were determined by standard 
methods as described in ASTM. 

Resilience, thickness, thermal conductivity, 
shrinkage, and restorability tests were made by 
means of special apparatus, which is described. 

The results of the tests showed that the flow of 
heat was affected in the same way by new blankets 
of mixed fiber content as it was by new all-wool 
blankets. Except for one blanket, the thickest 
blankets were the warmest. With one exception, 
laundering and dry cleaning increased the protec- 
tive value of blankets containing wool and de- 
creased the protective value of blankets containing 
cotton. In some cases storage decreased the 
thermal conductivity and in some cases increased 
it. The resilience of blankets increased in direct 


proportion to the amount of wool they contained 
Laundering and dry cleaning tended to reduce the 
resiliency of blankets. 

Shrinkage resulted from both types of cleaning 
but dry cleaning caused less shrinkage than laun- 
dering. All-wool blankets were among those with 
the lowest percentage of shrinkage; the highest 
shrinkage was in blankets containing rayon 
Warp shrinkage was greater than filling shrinkage 
Shrinkage caused by dry cleaning was from one 
tenth to one-half that caused by laundering 
Blankets containing cotton and rayon became 
harsh and lost their fluffiness after laundering, but 
dry cleaning did not affect them noticeably. 


General education in textiles, H. DEW. Smirn 
Rayon Textile Monthly 27, No. 3 (March 1946) 
pp. 59-61; 27, No. 4 (April 1946), pp. 58-59. 
There are ten textile schools in the USA. Four 

of these are devoted exclusively to textiles, and six 

are departments in engineering or technical col 

leges. Eight offer accredited bachelor degrees i: 

textiles, and two offer diplomas or certificates. 

Vocational training for the maintenance an 
operation of textile machinery was considered al 
that was necessary up to 13 years ago, when a study 
was made of textile schools and basic general edu 
cation began to be recognized as important. Tex 
tile training at a graduate level is an even more 
recent development. Education in the field of 
technology has emphasized meeting the needs of 
industry with little emphasis on the broader educa 
tion of the individual. 

General education in textiles should encompass 
four fundamental realms—communication of 
knowledge and ideas, history or the humanities. 
general science and technology, and special tech 
nology of textiles. 

In the field of communication a student should 
learn to express himself orally or in writing with 
clarity, accuracy, brevity, and logic. Languag: is 
one of the principal obstacles to world understand- 
ing. Communication should include mathematics 
as well as language. 

History should be the study of the human race 
in one world. The history of craftsmanship and 
commerce in textiles from their origins through the 
developing world to the present is fascinating 
The history of philosophical thought should be re- 
vealed along with history of events to aid in de 
veloping clear thinking. 
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Abstracts—Textiles and Clothing 


Science should be taught logically rather than 
historically. The nature of matter and energy 
rather than specific fields should be considered 
along with biology. 

Training in special technology should include the 
principles and the application of textile technology. 

Education should bring an awareness that all of 
the man-made compartments of thought and 
knowledge are part of one pattern of life. 

The leaders of the world must be so grounded in 
the basic truths of human and humanitarian rela- 
tionships that their selfish interests are subordinate 
to the sovereignty of humanity and of the world, 
if we are to survive the powers which education 
has released. 


Evaluation of fastness to atmospheric fumes of 
dyed cellulose acetate rayon. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 35, No. 7 (April 8, 1946), pp. 174-176. 
A new tentative method for testing the resistance 

of cellulose acetate rayon fabrics to fading by at- 
mospheric fumes is described, including prepara- 
tion of the test specimens, apparatus, procedure, 
and classifying and reporting of results. There 
are pictures of the apparatus used. 


Plans for Georgia Tech textile school, H. A. 
Dicxett. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 35, No. 6 
(March 25, 1946), pp. 153-156. 

The fundamentals of engineering and chemistry 
as well as of textiles are important for the textile 
trained man to meet the desires of industry. It 
has been impossible to graduate experienced men 
although most mills would prefer them. The 
students need to be trained with a practical point 
of view to accept the sudden change they meet 
when entering industry. Students should under- 
stand why certain mill practices are followed as 
well as how they are done. The Textile Education 
Foundation Inc. of Georgia which is sponsored by 
the mills has raised a considerable sum of money 
which is available for educational purposes. 

Georgia Tech plans to develop the three options 
now offered in textiles—textile engineering, textile 
chemistry and dyeing, and textile manufacturing— 
before adding new options. Plans are being made 
to place at least one professor of textiles a year in a 
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representative textile mill in order that each pro- 
fessor may keep in closer contact with the demands 
of industry. 

Textile mill executives desire character, per 
sonality, ability to handle men, initiative, and 
ability to put theory into practice as well as tech- 
nical training in textile school graduates. The 
author indicates ten common sense rules that stu- 
dents need to follow to make a success in industry 

The Co-op Course for textile students has proved 
so successful that an apprenticeship plan is pro- 
posed which will offer the opportunity of obtaining 
experience while studying to a larger group of tex 
tile students. 

To keep the textile course up to date and make 
sure it is meeting the needs of the student and in- 
dustry the Georgia Tech Textile School plans to 
follow up the progress of its graduates. 

A new textile building is expected to be started 
in 1947. 

Expansion is also planned in the field of textile 
research. Study of cotton and other cellulose 
fibers offers a wide field for research. 


Old China sends us young textile students, E 
MAULDEN. Textile World 96, No. 4 (April 
1946), pp. 101-102. 

Two Chinese students in the School of Textiles 
at North Carolina State College have been given 
an opportunity to study American textile manu 
facturing at the Avondale mills. Both are gradu- 
ates of Nantung Textile College and have had 
some experience in Chinese mills. One thousand 
Chinese technicians have been brought to this 
country by the American and Chinese govern- 
ments to study modern American industry in many 
fields. Ten are interested in textiles. They are 
given an opportunity to work, study, observe, and 
ask questions in direct contact with the industry. 
Students keep complete records in English or 
Chinese and often illustrate their notes. 

All phases of plant operation are being studied: 
lighting, painting, heating, and cooling, as well as 
actual processes of manufacture. 

Before returning to China the textile students 
will visit some textile machinery manufacturing 
concerns and then go to England for further study 


Another $5 for the Permanent Headquarters Fund 


By contributing the Mystery Tune that “beat the boys” in the orches- 
tra on WHK, May E. Weston of Westlake, Ohio, who was sight-seeing at 
the Cleveland meeting, won $5. She turned her award over to AHEA’s 


Permanent Headquarters Fund. 
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News Notes... 


General 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Award. The home 
economics faculty of the University of Washington 
has established an Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Award 
in memory of Miss Raitt’s leadership in home 
economics. The memorial will consist of a fund 
to operate on an annuity basis, paying a minimum 
of $500 per year. This sum will be granted each 
year to a graduate student for advanced study in 
some phase of home economics in a recognized 
college or university chosen by the student and 
approved by the award committee. A graduate 
from any college or university who gives evidence 
of outstanding ability, adequate preparation, and 
experience for graduate work in home economics 
will be eligible for consideration. All who wish to 
share in this memorial to Miss Raitt are urged to 
feel free to give any amount wished. The award 
will be administered by the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Mary E. Gearing, chairman of the department 
of home economics at the University of Texas from 
its beginning in 1911 until her retirement in 1942, 
died in Houston on May 10. She was one of the 
dozen home economics pioneers whom the AHEA 
hanored at its annual meeting in San Antonio in 
1939 by conferring on them life membership in the 
Association. 

Mary I. Barber Honored. At the banquet held 
during its meeting in Grand Rapids on April 12 
and 13, the Michigan Home Economics Association 
presented a life membership in the Association and 
in the AHEA to Mary I. Barber in recognition of 
her professional service and achievements. 


Alabama 

Alabama Home Economics Association. The 
program for the spring meeting in Birmingham on 
March 21 included a talk on “Ceramics and China 
with a Past” by Mrs. John Vincent of Birmingham; 
an exhibit of hand-painted china by Mrs. Mildred 
King Eilberti of Birmingham; a film on “Better 
Electrical Living” presented by Edith Hitchcock 
of the Alabama Power Company; a discussion of 
“Women and Wills” by Nina Miglinanico, attor- 
ney-at-law, Birmingham; and a talk on “Oppor- 
tunities in Merchandising for Home Economists in 
the South” by Mildred Jackson, fabric consultant 
at Rich’s in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Sallie Hill, president, reports a gain in member- 
ship of 100 during the past year. 

The Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Birmingham from October 11 to 13. Lelia Mas- 
sey, executive secretary of the AHEA, will be a 
guest speaker. 

Laura Hadley, Association parliamentarian, is 
secretary of the joint legislative council of Ala- 
bama, which held its first postwar state school of 
citizenship on the campus of Alabama College on 
April 27. 

Housing authorities and home economists from 
Alabama and other states attended a special 
conference on housing sponsored by the Associ- 
ation in Birmingham on April 12 and 13. Mary 
Rokahr of the U. S. Extension Service led a panel 
discussion of “Our Current Housing Needs.” All 
phases of housing were discussed, and trips were ar- 
ranged so that the visitors could see houses made of 
rammed earth, cement block, and cinder block. 

HEIB’s. The 54 HEIB’s in Birmingham set as 
their July 1 goal 100 per cent paid-up membership 
dues in the Association and the AHEA. 

Homemakers’ Section. Several members of the 
homemakers’ group were among the home- 
economics-trained homemakers who took part in 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics survey to obtain facts and figures on the 
food Birmingham families eat and the prices they 
pay. Lillian J. Fincher supervised the project, 
which required the services of eight white and 
eight Negro assistants. 

The Jefferson County Chapter held its quarterly 
meeting on June 3. Phil Wright spoke on “The 
Romance in Collecting Antiques.” Stella Harms 
presided at the dinner, which 30 members attended. 

Alabama College. The College is celebrating its 
50th anniversary this year. A girls’ school hereto- 
fore, it is now accepting men students. 

Alabama Po'ytechnic Institute. Beatrice Fin- 
kelstein, former assistant professor of nutrition, 
joined the staff of the Yale University School of 
Nursing on September 1. 

Southern Extension Supervisors’ Workshop. 
The district supervisors, the state home demon- 
stration agents, and the assistant extension service 
directors of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Puerto Rico held a Southern Supervisors’ Workshop 
at Shocco Springs from June 3 to 15. Instruction 
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News Notes 


was given by specialists and supervisors from the 
U. S. Extension Service. 


Alaska 


University of Alaska. Rose Potter, °46, is 
teaching home economics at Palmer, Alaska. 

Gloria Sherman, ’48, was appointed ‘“‘Co-editor”’ 
for the New York Herald Tribune by Eloise 
Davison, director of the Tribune Institute, when 
she visited the University last spring. While on 
the campus, Miss Davison gave a talk on her work. 

Hand-woven articles made on the 13 looms in the 
department by 41 women who had completed a 
ten-week short course in weaving were displayed 
during Open House on April 10. 

Frieda Steckel studied in the states during the 
summer. 

The Fairbanks High School senior girls and their 
mothers were honored at luncheon on April 13 as 
a project of the Meal Preparation Class. 

Extension Service. Mary Martin, recently 
with the WAC, has succeeded Hazel Zimmerman 
as district agent. Her headquarters are at 
Anchorage. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. Mrs. 
Marvel Fisher, retiring state president, visited the 
Bay Section in April and attended a joint meeting 
of the Northern and North Central Sections. At 
Chico State College she conducted the ceremony 
inducting seniors into the Association. 

The Northern Section sponsored four radio 
broadcasts in the form of round-table discussions 
on housing. Dorothy Tilden presided and Flor- 
ence Ritchie, former state president, and Mrs. 
Ralph Baxter and Mrs. Luella Fish, former section 
presidents, participated. 

The Bay Section held its March meeting at Mills 
College. Agnes McClelland of the University of 
California at Berkeley discussed new textiles and 
finishes, and costumes from countries in which our 
armed forces were stationed were on display. The 
high school student guests heard students from 
Mills College, the University of California at 
Berkeley, San Jose State College, and San Fran- 
cisco Junior College give their reasons for majoring 
in home economics. 

At the San Diego Section’s April meeting Lloyd 
Ruocco, secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects, spoke on “Modern Architecture and 
City Planning.” 

HEIB’s of the Southern Section held a vocational 
field day at the Southern California Gas Company 
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on April 15 for college juniors and seniors. Essie 
L. Elliott, chairman-elect of the HEIB department 
of the AHEA, spoke. Esther Day, vocational 
guidance chairman, presided. 

State Department of Education. Heads of 
home economics departments, supervising teachers 
in home economics education, members of the De- 
partment, and the subcommittee for training home- 
making teachers met with Bertha V. Akin, chief 
of the Bureau of Homemaking Education, at 
Santa Barbara College in March. Discussion was 
focused on the Guide for Planning the Homemak 
ing Curriculum as an index for the teacher-train 
ing curriculum in relation to certification. Reports 
were given on the analysis of home economics 
programs in institutions recommending candidates 
for the Special Secondary Credential in Homemak- 
ing and on existing facilities for supervised teaching 
in homemaking education in the state. 

Adult Education. Muriel Brown of the U. S 
Office of Education visited adult education teacher 
groups in California in April and spoke on “The 
Contribution of Adult Education to Family Liv- 
ing.” In Los Angeles she participated in a meeting 
of the Southern California, Branch of the Nationa! 
Conference of Family Relations, of which Irene T 
Heineman was chairman. 

San Francisco. Mrs. Marion Moseley Sniffen, 
director of the American Red Cross Nutrition 
Service in the Pacific area since January 1942, is 
now a national assistant director of nutrition at 
Red Cross headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Anita D. Campbell, formerly assistant direc- 
tor, became acting director of the Red Cross Nutri- 
tion Service in the Pacific area on February 1 


Colorado 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
“What of the Future?” was the theme of the spring 
meeting in Colorado Springs on May 4. Local 
home economics teachers served as hostesses. 

In the morning a panel of representatives of 
various agencies, including business and labor, 
discussed “What Problems Face the Home To- 
day?” and Edna P. Amidon of the U. S. Office of 
Education discussed “What Problems Face Home 
Economics Today?” At luncheon Mrs. Edward 
Costigan spoke on ‘America’s Number One Prob- 
lem.”’ In the afternoon another panel of repre- 
sentatives of home economics agencies discussed 
“What Can Home Economics Do about These 
Problems?” 

The college clubs joined in the meeting and al) 
in the state were represented. 
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University of Denver. Dr. Alice Kirk, former- 
ly of Russell Sage College, has been appointed the 
irst director of the expanded School of Home 
Economics. 

Regional Conference. Wuring the week of 
May 6, the Pacific Regional Conference of State 
Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in Home Eco- 
aomics met at Colorado A & M College under the 
leadership of Edna P. Amidon and Rua Van Horn 
of the U. S. Office of Education. All state super- 
visors and most of the head teacher trainers of the 
11 Pacific states attended the conference together 
with several city supervisors and heads of college 
home economics departments. 

The group attended a Colorado A & M Faculty 
Club dinner, were honored at a tea by the home 
economics faculty, and took one afternoon off for a 
trip to the Rocky Mountain National Park. The 
rest of the time they worked on problems involved 
in homemaking education. 

For two days following the conference a large 
group worked on plans for the national research 
project ‘What Factors Influence the Supply of 
Home Economics Teachers?” sponsored by the 
American Vocational Association and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Connecticut 


College Club Workshop. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse spoke at the Province I Workshop at 
the University of Connecticut on April 26 and 27. 
Gladys Wyckoff represented the AHEA. 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
has been reactivated by the Governor, with Mar- 
garet Chaney as chairman, to carry on an educa- 
tional program on wheat and fat conservation. 
The committee sponsored a “pep” meeting last 
spring for community nutritionists, urban nutri- 
tion chairmen, and Red Cross fie. ».*' “ue 
Red Cross has been training voluntec~; w make 
contact with restaurants, and the Extension Service 
has been organizing the program in rural areas. 
Seventy-five thousand copies of a flier “Share 
Your Food and Save a Life” have been distributed. 
“Europe’s Market Basket,” an exhibit prepared 
by University of Connecticut students, has been 
shown at many meetings. 

Connecticut College. During the summer 
Evelyn Craig studied at Iowa State College and 
Katherine Long at the University of Iowa. 

Extension Service. Marguerite Tifield became 
home demonstration agent in Windham County 
on April 16. 

Eleanor Moss, home demonstration agent in 
Litchfield County for more than 25 years, retired 
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on July 1. Justine Crosby succeeded her on 
July 15. 

Mrs. Marion Evans Dakin, extension nutrition 
specialist for 25 years, retired on July 1. 

New Britain. Elizabeth C. Nickerson has ac- 
cepted a part-time position as nutrition consultant 
to the Visiting Nurse Association. 

Justine Bosquet has joined the staff of the 
Senior High School. 

Doris Smart was married to Dr. Anson Pollard 
in June. 


Delaware 


Delaware Home Economics Association. [he 
annual spring meeting was held on May 4 at the 
Hotel Rodney in Wilmington. 

Mrs. Hazel Noonan, president, presided at the 
business meeting in the morning. Luncheon 
speakers included Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, president 
of the AHEA, who discussed “Trends in Home 
Economics”; Carl J. Rees of the University of Dela- 
ware, who spoke on “The Chinese Family”; 
and Gertrude Holloway of the Delaware Extension 
Service, who presented high lights of the “‘Food 
for Famine” campaign and showed the films 
“Suffer Little Children” and “Food and Famine.” 

Extension Service. Mrs. Betty Jo Newcomb 
of Smyrna, a University of Delaware graduate, has 
been appointed temporary home demonstration 
agent for Kent County. She succeeds Florence 
Vetter, now Mrs. Leroy Smith. 

The annual Homemakers’ Short Course was 
held at the University of Delaware from June 17 
to 20. These courses were discontinued in 1942 
because of the accelerated program. 

Adeline Hoffman conducted “Home Sewing 
Clinics” throughout the state in April and May. 
Radio broadcasts gave further help with home 
sewing problems to a larger audience. 

Frankford. E. Marguerite Mitchell, who dur- 
ing the past 10 years taught home economics at 
Frankford, died at the home of her brother in 
Millsboro. 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Margaret Reed of the U. S. Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics discussed 
“The Research Program of the Division of Family 
Economics of the Bureau” at the Association’s 
dinner meeting on May 14 at the Highland’s 
Café. 

Officers elected included Mrs. Mariana T. Nel- 
son, president, and Ruth Chalmers, treasurer 
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News Notes 


District of Columbia Dietetic Association. 
Speakers at the annual meeting at the Mayflower 
Hotel on May 11 included Lt. Comdr. Helen E. 
Walsh of the U. S. Public Health Service, com- 
munity nutrition section chairman of the ADA, 
who discussed “Briefing American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Plans”; Ida Jean Kain, nutritionist and 
author of a syndicated newspaper column, “Bal- 
anced Life of a Dietitian”; First Lt. Florence 
Berger, medical department dietitian, AUS, 
“Diet in Infectious Hepatitis”; Dallas Smith and 
Augusta Clawson, both of Government Services, 
Inc., “Personnel Administration Today and in 
the Future”; and W. R. Aykroyd, MD, member 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, “Problems of Nutrition in Poor 
Countries.” 


Georgia 

Georgia Home Economics Association. Four 
sectional meetings have been planned for this 
fall and an annual mecting in the spring. The 
first of the quarterly news letters will be issued in 
October. 

The Association sponsored Rich’s Home Plan- 
aers’ Forum. More than 1500 attended the four 
meetings. 

State Department of Education. The state 
conference for homemaking teachers held at 
Georgia State College for Women from August 
12 to 16 was attended by about 350 teachers. 
Speakers included O. C. Aderhold of the University 

of Georgia; Mary Lyle, Iowa State College; and 
Muriel Brown, U. S. Office of Education. Inez 
Wallace was in charge. 

The Health and Nutrition Education Workshop 
at the University of Georgia from June 17 to 
July 23 was sponsored by the Department, the 
University, and the State Department of Health. 

A graduate in-service course, “Problems in 
Home Economics Education,” was conducted 
during the spring session by the University of 
Georgia and the Department for teachers in At- 
lanta and in Fulton, DeKaib, and Rockdale 
Counties 

School Lunch Program. Workshops in school 
lunch management were held during the summer 
at four colleges. About 200 lunchroom managers 
and workers attended. Mrs. Lucille T. Watson 
was in charge. 

Atlanta City Schools. The building program 
includes several new home economics departments 
in high schools in the K-7-5 plan. 

About 2,000 women were enrolled in adult 
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classes in vocational homemaking during 1945-46. 
All phases of homemaking were offered, but the 
greatest demand was for clothing construction. 

Decatur-DeKalb County Schools. ‘Three of the 
seven high school home economics departments 
have a year-round program. The majority of the 
7th grade girls are visited by home economics 
teachers before they enter high school. 

More than 1200 women were enrolled in voca 
tional adult homemaking classes last year. The 
Avondale School was selected as one of six schools 
in the state to carry on an experimental program 
in nutrition. Mrs. Katherine Rudeseal also car- 
ried on a nutrition program in the Scottdale Mills. 

Fulton County Schools. Mary L. Brooks has 
been appointed director of home economics and 
health education. Mrs. Vivian McLendon Webb 
is on leave. 

The home economics teachers helped plan and 
are teaching a required health course for all 
8th grade pupils. General home economics is 
required of 9th grade girls. 

A lunchroom workshop was held in August for 
managers and workers. 

Farm Security Administration. Home manage- 
ment supervisors attended two 2-day spring train- 
ing schools to help them in guiding FSA home- 
makers in carrying out adjustments and improved 
practices. 

Mrs. Esther P. Huseman of the Washington 
office of the FSA spent several days in Georgia in 
the spring studying the health service programs. 

Erna E. Proctor has resumed her duties after 
five months’ absence because of a serious accident. 


Hawaii 


University of Hawaii. Mrs. Katherine Bazore 
Gruelle has been appointed acting chairman of the 
home economics department. 

Catherine Doerr, assistant professor of home 
economics, and Lilillian Elsholtz Page, instructor 
in nutrition, have resigned. 

“Ways to Use Vegetables in Hawaii” by Helen 
Yonge Lind, Mary Bartow, and Carey D. Miller 
has been published as Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 97. 

Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of Education 
assisted the home economics department with a 
study of the curriculum in April. 

Department of Public Instruction. Caroline W. 
Edwards, supervisor of home economics in the 
public schools, retired in April after 21 years of 
service. Her successor is Frances F. Wynn, former 
assistant supervisor. 
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Esther Eiffert of McKinley High School and 
Alice Stewart of Roosevelt High School are on 
sabbatical leave for 1946-47. Both plan to spend 
the year on the mainland. 

Mildred Miyamoto and Dorothy Sun have been 
elected chairman and secretary, respectively, of 
the Honolulu home economics teachers. 

Extension Service. In connection with the 
famine emergency campaign, the Extension Service 
is recommending the substitution of sweet and 
Irish potatoes, taro, and breadfruit for the large 
quantities of rice usually consumed by residents 
of Hawaii. Mimeographed leaflets have been 
prepared by the Extension Service and home 
demonstration club members, and thrift and con- 
servation will be the extension keynote this year. 

National Home Demonstration Week featured 
stories written by club members describing con- 
servation practices they have adopted. 

Kathryn Shellhorn has resigned as assistant 
director of home economics. Alice P. Trimble is 
her successor. 

Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. Eva 
Hartzler was on leave during March and April. 

Sarah Linden, assistant in nutrition, has re- 
signed. Marci Chervenak is her successor. 

“Foods Used by Filipinos in Hawaii’ by Carey 
D. Miller, Lucille Louis, and Kisako Yanasawa 
has been published as Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 98. 

Hawaiian Electric Company. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Emery (Miriam Jackson, former director of 
the home service department) are receiving con- 
gratulations on the birth of a son. 

Yuki Sugai is now Mrs. Gordon Shigeura. 


Illinois 

Illinois State Normal University. High school 
students of 28 Illinois counties were invited to the 
campus on May 11 for Home Economics Day. 
The program included skits by the guest high 
schools, films, a tour of the campus, and a tea. 

Lee Wook Chang, a member of the Korean 
commission that conferred with the War and 
State Departments, visited the home economics 
department in June. 

The home economics staff participated in the 
Health Education Workshop held on the campus 
during the summer. 

University of Illinois. Elizabeth Todd of the 
University of Georgia taught at the University 
during the second half of the summer session and 
served as pre-service consultant in the Teacher 
Education Workshop from August 12 to 16. Rua 
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Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Education served 
as in-service consultant at the same workshop. 

Mrs. Pearl Janssen has returned to the staff as 
associate professor in charge of undergraduate 
courses in foods. 

Mildred Larson of The Pennsylvania State 
College lectured on foods at the summer session. 

B. F. Hunter of Lebanon, Indiana, has pre- 
sented his late wife’s collection of antique coverlets, 
valued at $15,000, to the University, Mrs. Hunt- 
er’s alma mater. The collection contains 65 items. 

Extension Service. Youth assistants were 
added in about 50 counties at the beginning of the 
year, and enrollment in 4-H clubs and rural youth 
groups has greatly increased. 

Recreation played an important part in the 
summer 4-H programs and many local, county, 
district, and state camps were held. Two student 
assistants were assigned to the extension staff for 
the summer to assist with the camp programs. 

Evening meetings on farmhouse remodeling and 
building were held in four southern Illinois coun- 
ties in May by the Farm and Home Bureaus in 
co-operation with the extension staff. Registra 
tion at each averaged about 100. Similar meet- 
ings will be held in other sections of the state this 
fall and winter. 

The Illinois Rural Chorus was revived again 
this past summer. The director this year was 
James K. Van Slyke, the Extension Service’s new 
specialist in music. 

HEIB Appointment. Mrs. Lucretia Thomason, 
formerly of the Cereal Institute, last spring joined 
the staff of Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Kansas 


University of Kansas. Kathryn Tissue taught 
nutrition at the University of Delaware during 
the summer session. 

Topeka. Jewell Hensley of the Gas Service 
Company, who was married to Dr. Nathaniel Uhr, 
has been succeeded by Rebecca Sullivan. On 
May 2 and 3, Miss Sullivan demonstrated the 
Fourth Zone Steam Oven at the Pierre Hotel in 
New York before magazine, newspaper, and radio 
food editors. 

To help with its expanded home service program 
the Gas Service Company employed during the 
summer about a dozen student apprentices who 
had completed their junior year in home economics 
in colleges in this area. 

Wichita. The Wichita Home Economics Club 
held “Hobby” night in May for its members. 
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News Notes 


Exhibits included dolls, buttons, handmade ties, 
hand embroidery from England, and pictures of 
grandchildren. 


Kentucky 


University of Kentucky. Ronella Spickard, 
assistant teacher trainer in home economics educa- 
tion at the University since 1929, died at her home 
in Princeton, Kentucky, on April 22. 

Because of the housing shortage and increased 
enrollment, it was necessary to change some of the 
offices and the reading room in one end of the home 
economics building into a home management apart- 
ment for use during the spring and summer 
quarters. 

Verna Latzke returned to the staff in June after 
two years’ service in the WAVES. 

Three workshop courses in home economics 
education—Teaching of Housing, Curriculum 
Revision, and Operation of School-Community 
Canneries—were offered at the University from 
June 17 through July 20. 

Ata Lee of the U. S. Office of Education as- 
sisted with the Teaching of Housing. Jane Mel- 
ton of Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. Fannie Porter, supervisor of home 
economics in the Ashland schools, and Ruth 
Averitt and Thelma Monical, supervisory teachers 
from the Lafayette School, Lexington, assisted 
with the Curriculum Revision. The Cannery 
Workshop was taught by the agricultural staff of 
the University and staff members of the State 
Department of Education. 

Extension Service. About 20 county home 
demonstration agents joined the Extension Service 
staff during the summer after a period of appren- 
ticeship and training. Many counties now have 
home demonstration work for the first time. 

National Home Demonstration Week was ob- 
served throughout the state by special newspaper 
publicity, radio talks, window displays, and 
county exhibits of achievements as a result of 
home demonstration work. 

Louisiana 

Louisiana Home Economics Association. The 
executive council met at the Bentley Hotel in 
Alexandria on March 18. 

On April 27 Lela Tomlinson, president of the 
Association, inducted the graduating seniors at 
Northwestern State College into the Association 


and the AHEA. 
Louisiana State University. A graduate sum- 
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mer course in housing approached housing prob- 
lems from the point of view of the emotional, social, 
and economic needs of the family. 

A graduate conference on new developments in 
housing, nutrition, clothing, and related fields was 
held by the home economics department from 
July 17 to 19. 

Extension Service. As a means of improving 
the homes and living conditions of rural families, 
up-to-date housing information was placed before 
housewives during the spring at a state-wide 
series of 16 housing schools. Subjects discussed 
included trends in architecture, location of the 
farmhouse, standards for the home, room arrange- 
ment and sizes, built-in conveniences, kitchen 
cabinets, water supply and the plumbing and 
sewage system, wiring of houses, and individual 
house plans. 

To reach both farm and city folk through an- 
other channel, a Home Building School of the Air 
was held through the co-operation of leading radio 
stations in Louisiana. During a series of eight 
broadcasts, home planning, building, and furnish- 
ing were discussed. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Jeanette 
R. Bostick, former associate supervisor in Madison 
Parish, is now area home management supervisor. 

Agnes Gibens, formerly associate supervisor in 
St. Martin Parish, is now with the War Department 
as assistant house manager in Tokyo. 

Mame 

State Department of Education. Louise A. 
Stedman will be on leave from November 1 to 
February 1 for graduate study at Purdue Uni- 
versity. During her absence Mrs. Louise F. 
Fettinger will serve as assistant state supervisor 
and itinerant teacher trainer. 

Farmington State Teachers College. Alfreda 
Skillin, home economics critic teacher, has a year’s 
leave for graduate study. During her absence 
Arlene Adams will be critic teacher at the college 
and vocational home economics teacher at Farm- 
ington High School. 

Extension Service. National Home Demon- 
stration Week was observed in Maine from May 
6 to 12. Governor Horace A. Hildreth opened 
the week with a proclamation lauding “‘a job well 
done.” The commissioner of education, president 
of the Maine Farm Bureau Federation, master of 
the state Grange, and dean of the College of Agri- 
culture all spoke with appreciation of the 31 years 
of home demonstration service to the state. 
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Newspapers throughout the state carried daily 
stories of home demonstration activity throughout 
rural Maine. Radio stations contributed time for 
17 broadcasts by rural women, prominent citizens, 
and home demonstration agents. 

Seven counties honored their home demonstra- 
tion agents with parties of one sort or another. 
At some, exhibits illustrated home demonstration 
work down the years; at others a banquet and 
prominent speaker were features of the evening; 
but at each the home demonstration agent was the 
central figure, with her county saying “thank you”’ 
for what she and her predecessors had done for 
rural homemakers through the vears. 


Maryland 


Maryland Home Economics Association. ‘‘The 
Effect of Housing on Family Relationships” was 
the theme of the spring luncheon meeting at the 
University of Maryland on April 27. Helen 
Hostetter, editor of the JouRNAL or Home Eco- 
NOMICS, was the speaker. Several films on famine 
conditions in Europe were shown, and short talks 
on the need for help in reconstructing European 
educational institutions and the need for saving 
essential foods were given by Victoria Harris of 
UNRRA and Charlotte Chatfield of the U. S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Officers elected for 1946-47 were: president, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Reitze of Catonsville; and secre- 
tary, Helen Irene Smith of the Maryland Extension 
Service. 

Baltimore Section. At the May meeting at the 
Occupational Practice House, the following officers 
were elected for a 2-year term: chairman, Margaret 
Holloway of the Consolidated Gas-Electric Light 
& Power Company; and secretary, Catherine Amig 
of the Baltimore Public Schools. 

Hood College. Martha C. Thomas has retired 
as head of the home economics department. She 
joined the faculty in 1924. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
The Connecticut Valley Association was hostess to 
the Massachusetts Association at the annual spring 
meeting in Springfield. At the business session 
Mary C. Turner of Framingham State Teachers 
College was elected president. 

Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, dis- 
cussed national home economics matters of interest 
to all home economists. Annie Louise Macleod of 
Syracuse University, the principal speaker at the 
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afternoon session, used as her theme “Home Eco- 
nomics—a Liberal Education.” 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting in April, Sadie 
Swenson was re-elected president. 

Jean Gellerman of the American Internationa! 
College, Springfield, addressed the group at the 
morning session on “‘Development of the Chili.” 

Jane Foellers of McCall’s spoke in the afternoon 
and demonstrated some of the techniques she and 
her assistants use in their educational work. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual spring meeting was held at 
the Garland School, Boston. Following the busi 
ness session and election of officers, a “Book Fair’ 
was opened by reviews of new books in the various 
fields of home economics. Elda Robb of Simmons 
College and Elizabeth Laurie, child psychologist. 
were among the reviewers. 

HEIB’s. The HEIB’s of the Eastern Massachu 
setts Association invited Mary Lou Armstrong ot 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board and 
Lucille Rivers of McCall’s to be the guest speakers 
at the final spring meeting. 

Massachusetts State College. Dr. Helen S 
Mitchell resigned from Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology in June to become dean of home economics 
at the College. 

Michigan 

Michigan Home Economics Association. [he 
Association’s annual meeting was held in Grand 
Rapids on April 12 and 13 with the HEIB’s ir 
charge of the Friday session. 

Topics and speakers included: “New Develop 
ments in Homes,” Buford Pickens of Wayne Uni 
versity; “New Developments in Home Equip- 
ment,” Mrs. Ruth Smiley, J. L. Hudson Co., De 
troit; “Techniques for Helping People Handle 
Situations in Family Relationships and Child 
Development,” Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer 
School; “Shortages in Textiles, What to Do about 
Them,”’ Mrs. Leona MacLeod, Michigan State 
College; “Newer Developments in Textiles,”’ Haze! 
B. Strahan, Michigan State College; “Army Ex 
periences in the Use of Dehydrated Foods,” Rutt 
Baldwin, Gerber Products Company; “Quick 
Freezing of Fruits and Vegetables in Northern 
Michigan,” Sam Pfahler, Cherry Growers, Inc.. 
Traverse City; and “Recent Advances in the Pro- 
duction and Use of Dehydrated Foods,” Barbara 
Newcombe, Michigan State College. 

“Visual Aids and Methods in Teaching the 
Planning of New and Remodelled Houses” was 
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News Notes 


the topic discussed by the housing group. Julia 
Pond of the Michigan Extension Service and Mrs. 
Eunice Pardee, FSA, presented slides, models, and 
photographs. 

Elsa Koskinen of Wayne University talked on 
“The Power of a Hat” and modeled some she had 
made. The hats were worn with one basic suit to 
lemonstrate the possibilities of changing one’s 
appearance by varying only hat and gloves. 

A symposium on “Recruiting for Home Econom- 
ics Careers” was led by Mrs. Alene H. Theisner, 
lirector of the Dairy Council of Detroit. 

“Postwar Problems in Institutional Manage- 
ment’? were discussed by Edna Disher, Kathleen 
Hamm, and Mrs. Wilda Southworth. 

Past presidents of the Association were honored 
at the Friday luncheon at the Pantlind Hotel. 

Mary I. Barber was toastmistress at the an- 
aual banquet, and Mrs. Myrtle Labbit of CKLW 
Radio Station spoke on “Living All Your Life.” 

A committee on home economics education for 
the exceptional child was organized during the 
Grand Rapids meeting. Goals set up included 
urging teachers and administrators to strengthen 
interest in and build a constructive attitude toward 
exceptional children, develop and_ strengthen 
programs both in special and regular classes, and 
help each child to have a natural place in the class 
and home, thus building self-tonfidence and de- 
veloping skills 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. A 
refresher program for home economists was spon- 
sored by the Association on March 2 at the Coff- 
man Memorial Union, University of Minnesota. 
‘Building for Happiness in Living” was the theme, 
and speakers included: Harriet Goldstein, O. B. 
Jesness, and Eva G. Donelson of the University; 
the Reverend Reuben Youngdahl of Mount 
Olivet Lutheran Church, Minneapolis; and Mrs. 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, Wheat Flour Institute. 

The homemakers’ holiday was held on March 
30. Their children contributed to the program. 

HEIB’s. Mary I. Barber of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan, spoke at the March 
meeting at the Minneapolis Athletic Club. 

Jean Harrison of the Minneapolis Gas Company 
contributed to the last meeting of the Home 
Builders’ Institute sponsored by the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis and attended by 
contractors, architects, home builders, real estate 
people, ard others. 
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Minnesota Dietetic Association. This year’s 
officers are: president, Ruth Nickels of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester; vice-president, Harriet 
Warmington, Veterans’ Administration, Minne- 
apolis; secretary, Jane Lancy, Swedish Hospital, 
Minneapolis; and treasurer, Elizabeth Boyer, 
Minneapolis General Hospital. 

Mankato State Teachers’ College. Mary 
Sweeny directed an elementary school nutrition 
workshop at the College from June 10 to July 19. 
She was assisted by Willa Vaughn Tinsley. A 
summary of the workshop is being prepared for 
distribution to  teacher-training institutions 
throughout the United States to encourage more 
health and nutrition work as part of the curriculum 
for teachers in training. 

University of Minnesota. Jane Leichsenring is 
president of the newly installed Xi Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Epsilon. 

Eva G. Donelson resigned from the University 
to become head of the department of foods and 
nutrition at Ohio State University. 

Isabel Noble is methods chairman for project 
leaders on beef, pork, and lamb of the National 
Co-operative Project on the Conservation of the 
Nutritive Value of Food. 

Ethel Phelps and Alice Biester taught at the 
University of California at Berkeley during the 
summer. 

Charlotte Young, an alumna now on the nutri- 
tion staff at Cornell University, returned to the 
campus to teach foods and nutrition last summer. 

Celeste Bergeson, an alumna who has done col- 
lege teaching in Indiana and Vermont, was resident 
instructor in one of the campus home management 
houses during the summer. 

Extension Service. The 1946 officers of the 
Minnesota Home Demonstration Agents’ Associa- 
tion are as follows: president, Ada Todnem, Fair- 
mont; vice-president, Athelene Shied, Blue Earth; 
secretary, Dorothy Heine, Buffalo; and treasurer, 
Edith Nelson, Bemidji. 


Mississippi 

Mississippi State College for Women. Eliza- 
beth Todd of the University of Georgia served as 
consultant for a graduate summer course in Cur- 
riculum taught by Mary Ellen Weathersby. 

About 75 homemaking teachers were enrolled in 
home economics education courses in the graduate 
program. 

At the close of the summer session a three-day 
conference was held for homemaking teachers 
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At this Harley Fite of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority described his experience in organizing a 
community school, and A. C. Aderhold of the 
University of Georgia led a panel discussion of 
procedures to use in organizing a community 
school. 

Extension Service. Jewell Garland, former 
leader of rural organization and recreation, is now 
specialist in field studies and training. Her suc- 
cessor has not been named. 

A study to determine the effectiveness of county 
extension work was made in Pontotoc County. 
Miss Garland was assisted in planning it by Gladys 
Gallup and Mary Collings of the U. S. Extension 
Service and a committee of extension supervisors, 
seven specialists, and the county and home agents 
of Pontotoc County. Results of the study will be 
used in county and state program planning for the 
coming year. 

Elaine Massey is now district agent for the re- 
cently created South Mississippi District, the fifth 
in the state. Her successor is Blanche Goad, now 
associate state 4-H club leader. 

Ruth E. Cain, former home demonstration agent 
in Jackson County, is Miss Goad’s successor as 
assistant state 4-H club leader. 

Five nutrition schools were conducted by May 
Haddon, nutritionist, at Laurel, Vicksburg, West 
Point, Clarksdale, and Holly Springs for the 61 
Negro home demonstration agents, their assistants, 
and 9 prospective agents. An intensive course 
was given in each school. 


Missouri 

Missouri Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s first postwar meeting was held in 
Jefferson City on April 13. 

Florence Harrison of the University of Missouri 
reported on the Housing Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Mrs. Dorothy Sayer of St. 
Louis reported on the Western Arts Association 
program; Colonel LeRoy Munyon of the Missouri 
Training School for Boys spoke on “The Fine Art 
of Praising”; and Eva DeMariano @ TWA in 
Kansas City described the training given young 
men in the organization’s food program and showed 
frozen foods and food carriers used on a round-trip 
flight to Italy. 

University of Missouri. On May 19, Florence 
Harrison was awarded an honorary doctor’s degree 
by Kansas State College in recognition of her work 
as a teacher, investigator, and administrator in 
home economics education. 

Dr. Bessie McNiel has gone to the University of 
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Alabama to head the child development depart 
ment. Her successor is Helen Marshall. 

Katherine Rausch of McMurray College was in 
charge of one of the home management houses and 
taught in the summer session at the University. 

Eleanor Roth, formerly of Hood College, taught 
Costume Design and served as consultant fer the 
Home Economics Education Workshop. 

Margaret Mangel is on leave for study at the 
University of Chicago. 

Fern Bowman has returned to the staff after 
study at the University of Wisconsin. 

Rebecca Wall will be graduate assistant in 
design this year. 

L. Belle Pollard of St. Louis taught a course in 
Adult Education at the University from June 17 
to July 15. 


Montana 


Montana Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held at the Plaser Hotel. 
Helena, on March 22 and 23. Speakers included 
H. F. Hollands, T. B. Keith, Jessie Wilbur, 
Katharine Roy, and Martha Hensley of Montana 
State College; Walter Howard of the Montana 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association; Helen Gleason 
of Montana State University; and Bessie McClel- 
land and Mrs. Margaret Tuller of the Extension 
Service. 

Extension Service. Dorothy Embleton, wh« 
served three years in the WAC, is now home dem 
onstration agent for Beaverhead County. 

Carbon County recently made budget provision 
to employ a home demonstration agent. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
The Department again sponsored a three-week 
summer session for all teachers in departments of 
vocational education. (C. A. Prosser was visiting 
professor. 

The State Conference of Home Economics 
Teachers had as its leader Letitia Walsh of the 
University of Illinois. Work began on additions 
to the course of study and curriculum changes 


Nebraska 


University of Nebraska. Rebekah Gibbons has 
retired as head of the food and nutrition division 
She is succeeded by Ruth Leverton. 

Carolyn Ruby is head of the textiles‘and clothing 
division. 

Esther Herrmann is field worker for a research 
project in housing conducted in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. 
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News Notes 


During a tea on May 14, 59 seniors were initiated 
into the AHEA and the Nebraska HEA. 

About 150 high school girls and their teachers 
held a three-day workshop at the College of 
Agriculture in June. 

The home economics department will be hostess 
to the Province 9 College Students Workshop on 
October 18 and 19. 

Extension Service. The governor’s wife, Mrs. 
Dwight Griswold, formally opened Home Demon- 
stration Week from May 5 to 12 in a radio inter- 
view on the Extension Service’s Weekly Program 
“Farm Facts and Fun.” 

County program planning training schools were 
conducted by Ethel Saxton and Mrs. Nell Wright 
at 16 centers in the state. 

Helen Becker, formerly with the American Red 
Cross in the European Theater, is state specialist 
in health education. 

Omaha HEIB’s. The Omaha HEIB’s enter- 
tained all Omaha home economists on May 20, 
when Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder of the Wheat 
Flour Institute demonstrated the use of the new 
80 per cent extraction flour. 

The weekly classes for homemakers at the Con- 
sumers Public Power District home service audito- 
rium recessed on May 28 for the summer. On June 
13 Bernice Krieger, Alpha Thompson, and Ruth 
Menoher began a series of classes there for Camp 
Fire Girls, aged 10 to 13. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
rhe annual spring meeting of the Association was 
held at McKenzie’s Lodge in Franconia on May 25 
and 26. Speakers included Gladys Wyckoff, 
AHEA field secretary, and Helen LeBaron, super- 
visor of home economics in Vermont. 

Extension Service. Home economics extension 
workers in New Hampshire celebrated National 
Home Demonstration Week from May 5 to 12. 
By means of special meetings, radio programs, 
newspaper feature stories, exhibits in store win- 
jows and libraries, and circular letters, attention 
was centered on activities of home demonstration 
agents and volunteer leaders who carry on home 
demonstration work in 218 communities in the 
state. 

Elizabeth Ellis, food and nutrition specialist, 
and the county and city agents are co-operating 
with the famine relief program by promoting con- 
sumer acceptance of the new flour, urging con- 
servation of flour and cereal products in the home 
and use of oatmeal and other plentiful food. 
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Winnie Chu, a graduate of the University of 
Nanking, spent April in New Hampshire studying 
the Extension Service. 

Florence Hall of the U. S. Extension Service 
spoke to home demonstration agents in April on 
“Home Demonstration Work in the Postwar 
Years.” 


New Mexico 


New Mexico State Teachers College. Adelaide 
Glaser spent the summer studying at Iowa State 
College. Ruby Smith of Naperville, Llinois, 
substituted for her at the summer session. 

Extension Service. New appointments among 
the home demonstration agents include Elsie 
Cunningham, previously of the Texas Extension 

rvice, to succeed Helen D. Crandall, who re- 
signed to make her home in Mountainair, New 
Mexico; Lillie Mae Daughtrey, transferred from 
Colfax County to Curry County; Harrict Fonda, 
a graduate of Cornell University, in San Juan 
County; Rosemary Hicks, a graduate of Iowa 
State College, in Sierra and Luna Counties; and 
Josephine Miller, a graduate of New Mexico State 
College, in Lea County. 

Antonia Herrera, a senior at New Mexico State 
College, was employed for the three summer 
months as a “trainee,” doing 4-H work in Dona 
Ana County under the direction of Clytice Ross. 

“Suit Yourself” is the title of a new extension 
circular by Pearle Chapman Gehl, clothing spe- 
cialist. 

Farm Security Administration. Annual meet- 
ings with FSA farm ownership families were held 
in May at Portales, Carlsbad, Roswell, Bosque 
Farms, and Fort Sumner. Summaries of 1945 
record books were discussed, and colorful charts 
were used to indicate how the family dollar is spent 
and to show the source of income and the manner 
in which it is spent. 

New county home supervisors are: Mrs. Sue W. 
Tucek, Tucumcari; Mrs. Mary C. Arnold, Estan- 
cia; Clara M. Carnes, Santa Fe. 

Mrs. Emma L. Bond, regional FSA home econ- 
omist, Dallas, Texas, spent two weeks in various 
northern counties in New Mexico in May. 


New York 


New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. Dr. E. Lee Vincent, recently 
chairman of the department of mental growth at 
the Merrill-Palmer School and a member of the 
staff of the Medical School of Wayne University, 
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has succeeded Sarah G. Blanding as dean of the 
New York State College of Home Economics. 

HEIB’s. The New York HEIB’s turned their 
April meeting into an unusually successful benefit 
party for the American Red Cross. Unexpected 
and unrehearsed talents for art, verse, and manual 
skills were discovered; everyone had a good time; 
and a substantial amount was raised for the 1946 
Red Cross fund. 

Field Day for Students. The necessity of using 
good merchandising techniques while job hunting 
was emphasized by Mrs. Sydney Edlund, a director 
of the Man Marketing Clinic, during the dinner 
meeting of the New York HEIB’s and college 
faculty at the Midston Club on May 3. 

The dinner meeting was the final session of a 
Field Day conducted at The Hotel Shelton by the 
HEIB’s to aid college home economics students 
in finding out what types of employment may be 
open to them after graduation and the qualifica- 
tions needed. During the morning and afternoon 
sessions, students and their faculty representatives 
heard home economists representing various New 
York business organizations discuss opportunities 
in the business world in food, textiles, equipment, 
journalism, and advertising. The speaker at the 
luncheon session was Dr. Paul Wolfe, pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church. 

Students and faculty from 19 colleges in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania attended. 

New Appointment. Esther Foley, formerly on 
the staff of the New York Herald Tribune Insti- 
tute, became food editor for the American Home 
Magazine in August. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The membership committee, composed of a repre- 
sentative from each field of home economics, 
reports an increase in membership from 261 to 442. 

Woman’s College, University of North Carolina. 
Research in progress during the past year included 
a “Study of Food Consumption and Habits of 
Students at the College Dining Hall,” an “Evalua- 
tion of the Adequacy of Diets Planned in the Home 
Management House,” and a “Survey of Food 
Habits of Eleventh and Twelfth Grade Students: 
in Two North Carolina Communities.” 

Extension Service. At 16 district meetings of 
the North Carolina Federation of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs in April and May, emphasis was 
placed on support of the North Carolina Health 
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Association, which has for its objective more doc- 
tors and adequate health care for its members. 

Farm Security Administration. Helen Holstein, 
FSA regional home management chief in Puerto 
Rico, visited Region 4 headquarters in Raleigh in 
the spring to observe practices that might be useful 
in Puerto Rico. 

Estelle McElwee, associate FSA supervisor, re- 
signed to marry Major F.H. Mabry. She has been 
succeeded by Mrs. Myrtle H. Westmoreland. 
Mrs. Marie Currin is now associate supervisor in 
Oxford, and Estelle Doyle has been transferred to 
Raleigh as associate supervisor. 

Curriculum Revision. County homemaking 
teachers are assisting in revision of the homemak- 
ing curriculum with emphasis on home improve- 
ment and changes in plans and equipment for 
homemaking departments. 


Oklahoma 


University of Oklahoma. A radio program, 
“Sooner Family,”’ is being planned by the staff 
of the School of Home Economics to be broadcast 
over WNAD. Different phases of family living 
will be dramatized. 

State Department of Education. Six meetings 
for homemaking teachers were held the first of 
June at Norman, Ada, Tulsa, Clinton, Duncan, 
and Camp Redlands. Teachers and supervisors 
worked together on how to make best use of the 
period of extended employment. 

“The Homemaking Teacher’s Part in the Total 
Community Program” was emphasized at the 
annual Conference for Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers from August 19 to 21 at Oklahoma A 
& M College. 

Extension Service. Venie Ann McDuffie as- 
sisted with a three weeks’ housing workshop at 
Oklahoma A & M College in July. 

Anna Lee Diehl, a pioneer in extension work in 
Oklahoma who served for 31 years as the north- 
east district home demonstration agent, retired on 
May 1. “Keep on the job” is Miss Diehl’s motto 
for success. Her successor is Martha Merrifield, 
former clothing specialist. 

As part of the state 4-H Club Round-Up pro- 
gram, Oklahoma 4-H club members joined with the 
American Legion in memorial services for 4-H 
members lost in action. 

Five 4-H training schools were held during the 
summer. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA home 
management supervisors are helping wives of 
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News Notes 


World War II veterans with their homemaking 
activities on the farm. The FSA had made farm 
operating loans to 1347 veterans as of March 31. 

During May, See Rice of the Wheat Flour 
Institute of Chicago conducted six demonstrations 
in the state for the home management personnel 
on use of the new 80 per cent extraction flour. 


Oregon 

Oregon Nutrition Council. The Oregon Nutri- 
tion Council held its spring meeting in Portland 
in May. The theme, “Food for Famine,” was 
developed by a talk on food conditions in India by 
Pramila Pandit, the AHEA foreign fellow from 
India at Oregon State College; a report on “Nutri- 
tion Studies in the Air Force” by Dr. Joseph S. 
Butts, professor of Biochemistry at Oregon State 
College; and the films “Food for Famine” and 
“Suffer Little Children.” 

Oregon State College. Pramila Pandit, a grad- 
uate of Nagpur University and the Agricultural 
Institute at Allahabad, India, was enrolled on 
April 1. She holds a combined scholarship from 
the AHEA and the Home Economics Club of the 
College. 

Ava B. Milam is endeavoring to match the 
$5,000 provisional gift of an Oregon physician with 
a like sum to reestablish the home economics de- 
partment of Yenching University, Peiping, China. 
She hopes that the goal will be reached through 
contributions of home economics graduates. 

The engagement of Josephine Gardner of the 
foods and nutrition department to Dr. Richard A. 
Good of the University of Maryland was an- 
nounced in the spring. 

May DuBois is on leave this year to obtain her 
doctor’s degree and take advantage of the AAUW 
award to two Oregon women. 

State Board of Education. Mrs. Evelyn Swaim 
Roth has resigned as assistant state teaching super- 
visor to join her husband, Dr. Lewis Roth of the 
Oregon State College faculty, who is studying at 
Harvard. 

Extension Service. Frances Clinton and Lois 
Lutz attended 9 County Homemakers’ Days with 
a truck load of labor-saving equipment and ex- 
hibits of adults’ and children’s clothing. In 17 
counties that have home demonstration agents, 
Homemakers’ Spring Festivals were held. Azalea 
Sager, state leader, attended all. 

Jean Williams, a graduate of the University of 
Oregon, has been appointed extension specialist in 
community organization 
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Marion Donaldson, who spent three years as an 
Army dietitian in the European theater, has re- 
placed Jean McElhinny, who was married, as home 
demonstration agent in Yamhill County. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA home 
management activities in Oregon last spring dealt 
largely with the veteran and his wife who are 
seeking a farm home. 


Pennsylvania 


Extension Service, Lydia Tarrant, formerly 
extension nutrition specialist, has been appointed 
head of supervision of home economics extension 
to succeed Mrs. Agnes Brumbaugh Moot, resigned. 
Beatrice Spiker, formerly assistant nutrition 
specialist, is now head of the nutrition department. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at Rhode Island 
State College on May 11. Gladys Wyckoff, 
AHEA field secretary, was guest speaker. 

Charles Mason, principal of the senior high 
school in Westerly, spoke on “Hobby Clubs” and 
showed pictures of home economics and other 
classes which his students had taken and assem- 
bled. 

Association officers for the coming year are: 
president, Olga P. Brucher; vice-president, Alice 
Tew; secretary, Eve Calland; and treasurer, Ellen 
Grout. 

Rhode Island Nutrition Association. The As. 
sociation’s annual meeting was held at the Planta. 
tions Club in Providence on May 28. Jane Ebbs, 
nutrition adviser in the Quartermaster General’s 
office and assigned to General Clay’s staff in 
Germany, was the speaker. 

Rhode Island State College. The home eco- 
nomics students sponsored a fund-raising drive for 
famine re‘ief. At a special college assembly Jane 
Ebbs, ’35, spoke on “Feeding Europe.” 

Extension Service. Rhode Island home dem- 
onstration clubs curtailed their annual camp pro- 
gram to a one-day meeting because of the food 
shortage and local help conditions. The program 
featured talks by Mrs. Sever, executive secretary 
of the Social Hygiene Association, and Colone] 
Theodore Odland, who described his experiences 
in Europe while serving as food administrator in 
Luxemburg and Bavaria; a frozen foods demon- 
stration; and exhibits of laundry equipment, cup- 
board space savers, and hooked and braided rugs 

Achievement days were planned for each of the 
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counties. The programs in the three areas into 
which northern Rhode Island was divided featured 
talks and exhibits on improvement and freezing 
demonstrations. Southern and eastern Rhode 
Island had similar one-day meetings with the same 
type of programs. 

Mrs. Anne Laxson resigned to return to Texas 
to be with her husband. Mrs. Gertrude Harris 
Crombe was appointed temporary agent but left 
on September 1 to go to India with her husband, 
who will represent a pharmaceutical company 
there. 


South Carolina 


State Nutrition Committee. A nutrition con- 
ference, sponsored by the Committee in co-opera- 
tion with Clemson College, was held at the College 
from May 29 to 31. About 500 people represent- 
ing the fields of agronomy, horticulture, animal 
husbandry, human nutrition, and health attended. 

“Soils in Relation to Human Nutrition,” “Pro- 
ducing, Handling, and Processing Foods in Rela- 
tion to Human Nutrition,” and “Nutritional 
Status of South Carolina People and the Impor- 
tance of Human Nutrition” were the themes of the 
daily programs. 

Teacher-Education Conference. A teacher-ed- 
ucation conference was held at Ocean Drive, At- 
lantic Beach, from May 16 to 18. The section on 
nutrition and health education as part of the 
preparation of every teacher was sponsored by the 
State Board of Health and the State Nutrition 
Committee in co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education. E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama was the consultant on 
courses in health and homemaking education, now 
required for elementary teacher certification. 


Texas 


Abilene Christian College. The home econom- 
ics department has purchased some new kitchen 
and laundry equipment. The department is 
planning a consultant service for couples in the 
hutment and trailer community for returned GIT’s 
and their wives that adjoins the campus. 

Taylor County home economists have been 
helping to provide necessary equipment and food 
for children in the colored nursery. 

East Texas State Teachers College. The new 
director of the nursery school is Patricia Lowry, 
formerly of the University of Tennessee. 

North Texas State Teachers College. Jean- 
aette Neff, a senior, and Mrs. Sara Anne F. Dap- 
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pen designed and supervised the construction of 
costumes for the opera “The Stranger of Man- 
zano,” staged by the College Music School in 
Dallas on May 1 and at the College on May 6 
and 7. 

The home economics department has organized 
three homemaking training groups for wives of 
ex-servicemen on the campus. , 

At a spring meeting of the clothing and related 
art majors Ronald Williams of the art department 
discussed “Middle East Architecture and In- 
teriors” as observed during his service abroad. 

Florence Scoular discussed ‘Recent Research in 
Nutrition” at the March 11 meeting of the Dallas 
Dietetic Association, the wheat situation at a 
meeting of Rotarians on April 25, and “The 
Present Food Situation in Relation to Nutrition” 
at a meeting of the Texas Vocational Association 
in Waco. In a panel discussion of veterans’ 
problems at the Waco meeting Julia Menfee 
described the College classes for veterans’ wives. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. The 
home economics department will continue 15- 
minute broadcasts three times a week over KWBU. 
Last spring three or four foods students and Aline 
McKenzie participated in each program. 

Texas State College for Women. During “Self 
Development Week” the department of home 
economics arranged a series of exhibits on the girl 
and her home. Signs with jingles and arrows led 
visitors from one exhibit to another. 

Forty-seven nonmajors representing 13 depart- 
ments enrolled in the new course Planning for 
Home Living offered by the home economics de- 
partment last semester. Mildred Horton 
taught it. 

Texas Technological College. Frances Urban 
resigned from the staff to become assistant pro- 
fessor of home management at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Mabel Evans Dugger has succeeded Irene 
Hood, who resigned on April 1 as assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing and textiles. 

Mrs. Loraine Perry discussed “Basal Metabo- 
lism of Children Two to Seven Years Old” at a 
spring meeting of the Faculty Science Club, and 
Mrs. Clara Mueller McPherson discussed “A 
Study of Frozen Cooked and Ready-to-Cook 
Foods with Emphasis on Practicability for the 
Homemaker.” 

At the meeting of the Southern Regional Con- 
ference in Oklahoma City from March 26 to 29, 
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News Notes 


Vivian Johnson was appointed chairman of the 
Texas Research Committee. 


Utah 


Utah Home Economics Association. To stimu- 
late interest in the Association and bring members 
in closer contact with it the executive board made 
plans at its last meeting for an annual meeting of 
the Association in April. 

Virginia Phillips was appointed at the Pacific 
Region Education Conference to assist Maud 
Williamson in studying the problem of “why 
people leave our profession.” 

Edna Page has been appointed loan chairman of 
the Association. 

Twenty-eight seniors became members of the 
Association and the AHEA at candlelight cere- 
monies conducted at the University of Utah on 
April 26 and at Utah State Agricultural College 
on May 2, with officers of the state Association 
and school leaders participating. 

Representatives from the college clubs held a 
spring luncheon meeting at Weber College, when 
plans for a workshop at Brigham Young University 
in October were made. 

Brigham Young University. Mrs. Margaret O. 
Harris is on leave for study at the Pennsylvania 
State Coilege. 

Mary Kirkham, former manager of the cafeteria, 
is now supervisor of the state school lunch program. 

Mrs. Margaret S. Potter and Catherine Romney 
are new staff members. 

Utah State Agricultural College. A_ special 
offering in home economics education was included 
in the summer session program. In addition to 
courses taught by the resident faculty, Ernest 
Osborne of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
directed a workshop in family relations and adult 
education. 

State Department of Public Instruction. All 
vocational home economics teachers of the state 
attended the summer conference of the home 
economics division from August 26 to 28 at Brig- 
ham Young University. A committee of teachers 
planned the conference, emphasizing teaching 
techniques. A special session on the student 
teacher-training program for 1946-47 was held on 
August 29 and 30 with supervising teachers of 
student teaching centers. 

Extension Service. Rhea Hurst has a year’s 
leave to study at Cornell University, and Amy 
Kearsley has a year’s leave to study at Columbia 
University. 
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Vermont 


Vermont Home Economics Association. ‘The 
annual meeting on May 4 included a panel dis- 
cussion of “Family Spending and Prosperity.” 
The leader was A. E. Nuquist of the University 
of Vermont, and panel members were T. M. Adams, 
P. H. Lohman, and Esther Knowles of the Uni- 
versity, Agnes Shaw of Thetford Academy, Edna 
Sommerfeld of the Vermont Extension Service, 
and Mrs. Leona Thompson, Addison County home 
demonstration agent. 

University of Vermont. A grant of $3600 has 
been made to the University by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army Service Forces for a study of 
appetite levels of food consumption. This study 
is being made on a nation-wide basis, and Vermont 
is representing the New England region. Florance 
B. King is supervising the survey in Vermont, 
assisted by Mrs. Mary Pearl of the Maltex Com- 
pany. The information obtained in the study is 
to be used in planning Army rations so that each 
food will attain the maximum level of acceptance 
by the Armed Forces. 


Washington 


University of Washington. Home Economics 
Hall has been renamed the Effie I. Raitt Hall 
Plans are being made for a suitable memorial 
plaque to be attached to the building. 

Washington State College. Two new majors 
in home economics are now listed in the College 
catalog: one in Interior Decoration, which includes 
courses in fine arts, architectural engineering, and 
home economics, and one in Housing and House- 
hold Equipment. 

Mrs. Peng Da Hwei Kan, a Ginling College 
graduate and the first Chinese woman appointed 
to a research fellowship in home economics at 
Washington State College, arrived in Pullman in 
March. She is working towards an advanced 
degree in the department of foods and nutrition 

Western Washington College of Education. 
Gertrude Longley, a member of the home eco- 
nomics staff for 28 years, retired last spring. 

Seattle HEIB’s. Margaret Terrell of the Uni- 
versity of Washington spoke on present and future 
opportunities for dietitians in the commercial field 
at the HEIB’s meeting on May 21. Officers 
elected then for 1946-47 are: chairman, Mabel 
Mullikin, “Celia Lee” of Centennial Flouring Mills 
Company; secretary, Betty Buettner, “Marian 
Bell” of Crescent Manufacturing Company; and 
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treasurer, Ruth Klumb, “June Holladay” of the 
Seattle Gas Company. 

To wind up the year’s activities, HEIB’s and 
their families met for an all-day picnic at Beaver 
Lake on June 8. 

Spokane. Beth Manus, formerly head dietitian 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, is now Spokane County 
nutritionist. Her successor at St. Luke’s is June 
Stein. 

Ruth Johnson, who was with the Dorothy Dean 
department of the Spokesman-Review for two years, 
is now head of the home economics department of 
Harper-Meggee & Co. Mrs. Mary Jane Faris has 
been transferred to the Company’s Seattle office. 

Spokane County Home Economics Association. 
Officers elected in May are president, Averil Fouts; 
vice-president, Mrs. Juliet Parker; secretary, 
Marian Mercer; treasurer, Carrie Lake. The re- 
tiring president, Mrs. Doris Black Connelley, will 
make her home in Portland, Oregon, now that her 
husband has been transferred there. 

Public Schools. Ruth Alliger, who has been 
supervisor of nursery schools and part-time teacher 
of homemaking for the Spokane public schools, is 
studying at the Merrill-Palmer School. 

Ethel Kruger, who has been special home eco- 
nomics teacher in the Spokane elementary schools, 
is studying at Washington State College. 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer College. This year the 
“Philip W. Pillsbury Shelf of Home Economics 
Books” was awarded to June Dolge, home econom- 
ics senior with the highest scholastic standing. 

The ’46 home economics graduates who have not 
established their own homes have found openings 
in hospital dietetics, merchandising, business, or 
teaching. One graduate will study at Columbia 
University before returning to Hilo, Hawaii, to 
teach. 

Louise Sobye studied at the University of Wis- 
consin during the summer. 

Edna Anderson taught again at the summer 
session at the University of Iowa. 

Stout Institute. The value of home and work 
experiences was the theme of a skit presented in 
the spring by members of Phi Upsilon Omicron for 
all home economics students. A series of reports 
on work experiences has been featured in the school 
paper. 

Mrs. Grace Duffee, assistant state leader of 
home economics extension, spoke at the meeting 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron on April 29 on her work 
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in Newfoundland, where, at the invitation of the 
Newfoundland government, she assisted in organiz 
ing an extension program. 

Extension Service. Sixty-one of Wisconsin’s 71 
counties now have home demonstration agents 

WHA, the state radio station, received three 
first awards at the National Radio Convention in 
Columbus, Ohio. One was given to the millinery 
series on the Homemakers’ Hour under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Aline Hazard and prepared by clothing 
specialists, Gladys Meloche, Helen Pearson, and 
Elizabeth Birong. Following this series a survey 
was made under the direction of the division of 
field studies and training of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture on the value of radio in the teaching 
of skills. Results of the survey will soon be 
available. 

Wisconsin’s first Rural Health Education Com. 
mittee was organized at a state-wide conference in 
March of representatives of farm organizations, 
state and federal agricultural agencies, the agricul- 
tural and home economics extension service (rep 
resented by Edith Bangham), doctors, dentists. 
and public health nurses. Its first task was to 
assemble existing information on rural health 
services that are being performed by various 
agencies in the field and to make it available to 
existing organizations. 


Wyoming 

Extension Service. Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of 
the U. S. Extension Service conducted discussion 
groups at the Mothers and Leaders Recreation 
Camp at Meadow Lark Lodge from July 15 to 17 
and at the Summer Conference for extension work 
ers the first week in August. 

Twelve summer 4-H camps were held in Wyo 
ming. Leathercraft was taught at each. 

Pauline Bunting took the special courses in 
housing offered at the summer session at Oregon 
State College. 

Gladys Oller took special work in extension 
methods during the summer session at Colorado 
A & M College. 

The 7th annual meeting of the State Home Dem- 
onstration and 4H Club Councils in Laramie in 
June was attended by 125 delegates from 22 
counties. 

Findings in the health survey made under the 
sponsorship of the state nutrition and health 
committee have been published and will be used 
as background material for health planning com- 
mittees in counties throughout the state. 
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NO BETTER CLASSROOM PROJECT THAN 


ONE GOOD BASIC RECIPE 


Nothing is more helpful to the beginner than 


learning to make a few good basic recipes right 
at the beginning. 


For that reason this excellent Knox Tomato 
Ring is a perfect classroom project. It is a basic 
recipe that belongs in every cook's file (young 
or old)...is easy to make...can be readily 


RECIPE 


tine 
Soften. 1 envelope Knox Gela 
in Vs cup cold water 
min d. 
Lew tins stan 
ine: tomato juice OF 
or fresh tomatoes 
2 bay leaves (optional) 
It 
1 teaspoon so 
1 stalk celery, chopped 


4 teaspoons grote 
Dash red or cayenne KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N. Y. 
inutes. Strain. Stir i Please send special Home Economics classroom 
immer for 10 min d material and new Knox Booklet, Luscious Pies 
in gelatine un vinegor and Candies. 
s mild 
Ad: 2 tablespoo" 
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mous KNOX TOMATO RING (Serves 
FR 


ath 
N.B. You can make this recipe wit 

tomato purec. 
1 cup puree w 


adapted...and proves, above all, the versatility 
of famous Knox Gelatine. 


Do you have Knox's helpful classroom 
material? If not, let us send it to you along 
with our new Knox booklet, Luscious PIrS 


AND CANDIES. Clip the convenient coupon 
below and mail today. 


ring 1 SPECIAL 

Pour into large cola water chill. 

been rinsed Mg on Icttuce. Fill CLASSROOM 

When fir, UN catad MATERIAL 

cr cooked) . cerve with vee RECIPE 
garnish and dressing. LEAFLET 


In which case dilute 
ith 1 cup water. 
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There’s the kitchen 


. . . When good cooks and Carnation get together 


You'll find the answer to many cook- 
ing problems in Carnation Evapo- 
rated Milk . . . because it velvet-blends 
so beautifully with other foods. It 
has such a variety of uses...is so 
creamy-smooth and flavorful, so 
nutritious, so economical and con- 
venient! 

Here are reasons why good cooks 
sing about Carnation: 


@ It whips—into snowy peaks of richness. 
Just chill it icy cold and one cup whips in- 
to three. Perfect for toppings and salads. 

@ It freezes with fine-textured smoothness. 

@ It makes rich, velvety cream sauces and 
soups. 

@ It is easily acidified with lemon juice or 
vinegar, for use in sour milk or sour 
cream recipes. 

e@ It is delicious to drink—mixed half and 
half with cold water (as whole milk), or 
with fruit juices. 

@ It can be served undiluted (twice as rich 
as ordinary milk) with cereals, fruits, 
coffee, and tea. 

® It is homogenized and sterilized for eas- 
ier digestion and safety—ideal for special 
diets and baby’s formula. 


For harmony in cookery, try velvet- 
blending Carnation Milk! 


Pree! Carnation’s "Year Book"’—a helpful 
menu and recipe book full of delicious milk-rich 
dishes for each season of the year. Address: 
Carnation Company, Dept. 726-E, Milwaukee 
2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 


Milk 


"From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 


es FORTIFIED WITH VITAMIN Dg 
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... Some suggestions for 
your home management classes 


1. How scrubbing breaks down linoleum. Constant 
scrubbing is the deadly enemy of linoleum. 
After a time, it begins to break down. Cracks 
appear, the colors and patterns tade. 


2. How wax preserves it. A film of wax over 


linoleum guards the surface against dirt 
and wear so that it lasts years longer. Its 
colors and patterns stay fresh and bright. 
Dirt and spilled things wipe up in a jiffy 
so the homemaker is spared hours of work. 


3. Wax protection now easy. In millions of 


homes today, linoleum is kept bright and 
shining...protected against dirt, wear and 
spilled things ... by the regular use of 
Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat. There's 
no rubbing or buffing. Glo-Coat is just 
applied and allowed to dry. In 20 minutes, 
the floor is wax-protected and beautiful. 
For more information, send for free 


booklet described elsewhere on this page. 
Johnson's 15 a registered trademark 


FREE! For use in your classrooms: (1) “Teacher's Handbook 


on Home Care and Conservation by the Modern Wax Meth- 

od.” (2) New Teacher's Chart. (3) New Student Folder. 
Popular Movie Available also. “Beauty for Keeps,” a dramatic 

sound film for classroom showing, in 16 mm. sound. Write | 


for FREE showing dates. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. 00, Racine, Wisconsin 


Paste, Liquid, Cream 


| 
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JOHNSON‘’S WAX 


Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat 
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THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


seventeen WILL TELL YOUR STUDENTS 


AND ITS OCTOBER SUPPLEMENT 


seventeen the classroom 


WILL HELP YOU TEACHERS APPLY THESE AND OTHER PERTINENT ARTICLES TO CLASSES IN 


Written by a home economics 
teacher exclusively for home 
economics teachers, SEVENTEEN 
IN THE CLASSROOM will be sent 
to teacher subscribers along 
with twelve issues of the mag- 
azine——both at $1.50. Write to: 
SEVENTEEN Magazine-——-ll West 
42nd Street-——-—New York 18,N.Y. 


I enclose $1.50 for 12 issues of 
SEVENTEEN and SEVENTEEN IN THE 
CLASS ROOM supplements. 


Street 
State..... 
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STILL TIME GET 


INFANT NUTRITION DIGESTS 
FOR THIS SEMESTER 


STUDENT’S 
LEAFLET 


A well illustrated, clear outline for 
Infant Nutrition Courses. Arranged 
to tie in with Teacher’s Manual 
which treats the course more fully. 
Punched to fit binders, size 81 x 11”. 


TEACHER’S 
MANUAL 


Carefully selected, up-to-date infor- 
mation in digest form so arranged 
that it is adaptable to your own 
method of presentation. Used exten- 
sively in class work. New edition 
now ready. Size 8'2 x 11”; punched 
for binders. 


CHECK YOUR SUPPLIES! 
Write now for FREE copies 


Gerber Products Co., Dept. 2510-6, Fre- 
mont, Michigan. Please specify number of 
Student's Leaflets needed. 


erber’s 


aby Foods. 


CEREALS e STRAINED FOODS ° CHOPPED FOODS 
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WILEY BOOKS 


IN THE HOME ECONOMICS FIELD 


HOME and An excellent new age assist in 
increasing responsibility to educate for democratic living—wi 
FAMILY LIFE particular emphasis on the contribution of Home Economics. It 
or the development of worthy social attitudes and healthy minds 
in ELEMENTARY and bodies. The author not only describes what to do about educat- 
SCHOOLS ing pupils in needed knowledge and skills, but shows how to do it 
through experiences which can be repeated in the home. The in- 
‘ By ELIZABETH STEVEN- formation presented in this book is based on the belief that demo- 
SON, Reseach Associate in the cratic living can prevail in school, and that pupils learn more readily 
in democratic situations. 
of New York (1946) 299 Pages $2.75 
GOOD FOOD This new book explains the application of the principles of nutrition 
and NUTRITION to everyday life. ‘Teachers will find it excellent for classroom study, 
and for home and community practice. It discusses food not only 
For Young People as a personal but also as an economic and social problem which must 
and Their Families be solved by the individual as a member of the community and the 
nation. It presents factors which make for good nutrition, and 
Brg tONA. i BRADBURY suggests projects for school laboratory practice and home adaptation. 
Vv. DRENCK- (1946) 323 Pages $1.96 
ELEMENTS of 
FOODS and Teachers have welcomed the revised and enlarged second edition 
NUTRITION of this practical introductory textbook in nutrition. Almost com- 
pletely rewritten to include recent developments, and thoroughly 
Second Edition reorganized in accordance with modern educational thinking, the 
book is suitable for use in any senior high school. It presents, in 
interesting, understandable language, the basic scientific principles 
W cohingtet icoing High Scheel, underlying the choice of foods for health, and the selection and 
City, i 
DENT. Formerly Associate Pro- of foods. 
fessor of Home kEconomics, New (1945) 357 Pages $2.25 


Jersey Gollege for Women 


i 


PERSONAL Teachers of home economics and guidance counselors are finding 
PROBLEMS the second edition of this textbook stimulating and informative. 
f the HIGH Informal in approach, comprehensive in content, this unusually 
° e teachable book emphasizes the immediate problems of the high 
SCHOOL GIRL school girl, and is based on years of teaching and guidance experience. 
a Organized in the “independent unit” form, and incorporating the 

Second Edition “case history” method of presentation, it presents the subject from a 


distinctly modern educational viewpoint. Valuable sections on 


eS + a health, grooming, social contacts, family relationships, career plan- 


Head of the Home Economics De- 


partment, Lakewood (Ohio) lich ning, leisure-time activities, child care, budgeting. 
‘chool and HELEN A. LAITEM, 
(Onis) High School Second Edition (1945) 433 Pages Illustrated $2.50 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Importance of Breakfast 
In the Nutrition Education Program 


In any well organized nutrition educa- 
tion program for students the impor- 
tance of breakfast in achieving and 
maintaining a good nutritional state 
deserves major emphasis. Surveys in- 
dicate that breakfast is the neglected 
meal. It is frequently skimped and not 
infrequently skipped entirely. Without 
a good breakfast, optimal nutritional 
health, especially in children, may be 
difficult of attainment. 

To insure a good start for the day, 
medical, nutritional, and home econom- 
ics authorities assert that breakfast 
should provide from one fourth to one 
third of the daily caloric and nutrient 
needs. When less is supplied to children 
of school age, hunger sets in long before 
noon, attention lags, and ability to 
learn drops. 

For these reasons, a basic breakfast 
pattern has been formulated as the 


minimal essential breakfast. Contain- 
ing fruit or fruit juice, cereal with milk, 
bread or toast and butter, and milk, 
this breakfast provides not only readily 
available food energy, but most other 
essential nutrients as well. The inclu- 
sion of cereal with milk and sugar in 
this breakfast pattern is well advised, 
since this combination supplies signifi- 
cant amounts of many essential nutri- 
ents. The table below shows the nutri- 
tional contribution made by 1 ounce of 
cereal (whole grain, enriched, or re- 
stored to whole-grain values of thiamine, 
niacin, and iron), 4 ounces of milk, and 
1 teaspoonful of sugar. It also graph- 
ically demonstrates the extent to which 
this combination of foods contributes 
to the satisfaction of the requirements 
for many essential nutrients. Teachers 
are invited to send for a complimentary 
copy of the New Breakfast Teaching Unit. 


whole milk, 4 oz.; Boys Girls Boys Girls ! 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful 13 to 15 yrs. 13 to 15 yrs. 13 to 15 yrs. 13 to 15 yrs. : 
(47 Kg.) (49 Kg.) (47 Kg.) (49 Kg.) 7 
202 3200 2600 6.3% 7.8% 
ee 7.1 Gm. 85 Gm. 80 Gm. 8.4% 8.9% 
Carbohydrate.......... 33 Gm. # 
156 mg. 1.4 Gm. 1.3 Gm. 1.1% 12.0% 
206 mg. 
1.6 mg. 15 mg. 15 mg. 10.7% 10.7% 
oe 0.17 mg. 1.5 mg. 1.3 mg. 11.3% 13.1% 
0.24 mg. 2.0 mg. 2.0 mg. 12.0% 12.0% 
Sere 1.4 mg. 15 mg. 13 mg. 9.3% 10.8% 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 3 


AN 
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HOMEMAKING EQUIPMENT 


Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. = 
SHELDON’S new catalog of Homemaking Equipment \ 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 
press. Reserve your copy today. 


SHELDON « company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN bre 


The American Home Economics Assoctation 


proudly presents 


LIVING TOGETHER | 
IN THE FAMILY 


By MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor of Home 


Economics Education, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


A textbook for high school classes in family relationships 


Living happily with yourself and others How family life influences us 
Building your personality Boy-girl interests and friendships 
Living democratically in the family Preparation for marriage 


A thoroughgoing revision of AHEA’s book written by Lemo Dennis in 1934 


Send for your copy. Price ~- $2.00 


“Se |= 
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Steamed All-Bran Brown Bread-—easy, good! 
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Director of Kelloga’s 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creel, Michigan 


AY BACK WHEN” I first came to Kellogg's, 
we had only one recipe for cooking with 
cereal. Now we have hundreds! 


Recently I selected six very popular Kellogg 
recipes to be put into a folder to illustrate the 
use of ready-to-eat cereals in cooking. Each recipe 
calls for a different Kellogg cereal. Two recipes 
are for cookies, two for candies, one for steamed 
brown bread, and one is a meat-stretching idea. 


Look at four of these foods in the picture gallery 
below. See how delicious and practical they are! 
Of course, there are many other excellent ways of 
cooking with Kellogg cereals—cereal crumbs, to 
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Corn Flake Meat Patties—six patties from a pound of meat! 


cite just one example—but these six recipes will 
give you a “bird's-eye view” of the field. 


SEND FOR RECIPES! 


We will gladly send you this folder—we only wish 
there had been room to reproduce the recipes here. 
Write to Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
for your free copy of “Favorite Kellogg Recipes.” 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN SHREDDED WHEAT KRUMBLES 


BY G's 4 
% 
«OF MY FAVORITE RECIPES 
2 
| 
| 
| Pep Choco-Sweets—in holiday shapes! Molasses Bran-Flakes Cookies—spicy! 
7 
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The “WS/DE STORY’ of Food in Cans 


AVERAGE AMOUNTS® OF RIBOFLAVIN IN CANNED FOODS Chart on the left shows average 


MILLIGRAMS PER 100 GRAMS 


a 06 no net values for riboflavin content of 


sat 32 different types of canned foods. 

ie As you Know, the vitamin figures generally 
iain dias quoted in nutrition tables are gross figures 
resco for raw, uncooked foods. Such figures are 
subject to widely varying deductions for 
PEAS. 


losses occurring in transit from field to mar- 


Sem ket, to kitchen, and in home preparation. 
unenenun The fact that the riboflavin values quoted 
comm, rt enous for foods in cans (as well as other values 
on om which will be presented in succeeding adver- 
sensor tisements) are actual, net, on-the-table 
ORY PACK 


values, is of great nutritional significance. 
We know that in order to instill complete 


Tomatoes 

Tomato wet confidence in the nutritional values of foods 
ae packed in cans, their values must receive 


wide recommendation. Quite frankly, we 
realize that these recommendations, in 
order to carry real weight with the public, 


VICE 

a A complete series of charts on the must come from leaders in professional 
actual nutritional values of the 32 fields. We sincerely request your support. 

GRAPEFRUT SEGMENTS 


most frequently consumed canned 


|| FLAVORFUL FOODS...GOOD FOODS 


SLICED 

— Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 

E. 42nd St, New York 17, Y. and they all come to you in cans! 


Deterted repert August 10 1044 of THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


No Other Container Protects Like the Can | 
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FOR ANY CHILD OF ANY AGE 


Our slogan has been good news to mothers for genera- 
tions. You can start buying sturdy, comfortable 

/ E-Z underwear for the baby, and keep right on 
buying it through all the 
years of childhood. Be sure 
to mention weight as well as 
age to guarantee the correct 


size for the younger ones. 


E-Z MILLS, Inc. 
57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


COLOR AND LINE IN DRESS 


REVISED EDITION 


e By Laurene Hempstead, formerly of New York University 

This important book, especially adapted for teaching the 

basic principles of what's right to wear, shows the student how 

to select a wardrobe in which every dress is becoming and 

suitable. It explains how to apply principles of line and 

e color to clothes to bring out the best features of all types of 
figures. The author discusses the use of jewelry, hats, shoes 
and other accessories at length. 


e The revised edition contains an entirely new set of illustra- 
tions interpreting the basic discussions from a thoroughly 
. modern point of view. 

350 pages College List, $3.00 
tc Send for your approval copy 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE 
PARTY 
TABLE 


Margaret 


Powers 


| Ideas for favors and place cards, for the table covering 
centerpieces, seasonal mutifs, and other decorative de 
tails insure the success of the party table. Old favorites 
are given as much attention as mure recent nuvelties— 
| and all are immediately accessible in asingle handy vol 
ume. A book of illustrated suggestions, rather than full 
project plans, it includes a chapter on “party lure’’ 
where State flowers, signs of the Zodiac, birthday stones, 
Anniversary data, ete., are Listed, and anuther equally 
valuable chapter on “tricks with paper,’’ which tells how 
to make your simple craftwork even simpler. 


Written with the dash of paprika and jigger of brandy 
sauce—so to speak—that charms the worker through all 
the tough spots in a craft that is singularly free of many 
such spots to begin with. Illustrated with many line 


drawings. Cloth, $3.00. 
Ask for our circular of CRAFT BOOKS 
describing ‘over 70 titles 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
238 Duroc Bldg. _— Peoria 3, Illinois 


Student Guide Book | 
to Home Economics 
in Business | 


Presenting a survey of business fields of work 
| 


open to the college graduate with a home 
economics degree. It should help the stu- 
dent find where her interests lie and to 
decide whether or not she has the qualifica- 
tions necessary for success in a given 


| 
| field.—35¢ per copy 


Send in your order today using 
order blank below 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D.C. 
Enclosed is in stamps coin for copies 
of Student Guide Book to Home Economics in 
Business 


Name 
Print) 
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Today, the American housewife has little faith in price alone as a yardstick of quality. 
She now looks for other, more dependable evidences of quality ...and in buying butter, 


she looks for the paraffined carton. 


In the paraffined carton she “sees” the integrity of the butter’s manufacturer . . . the 
maker's pride in the superior quality of his butter and his wish to protect this superior 


quality from creamery to the dinner table. 


The paraffined carton has become the symbol of “the best buy in butter.” That is why 
more and more well-informed homemakers are refusing to accept butter packaged any 
other way, because they know that butter inadequately protected as to flavor and quality 


is never a bargain. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons— 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 5. Reduces moisture loss. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. Convenience in handling. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 

4. Gives better sanitary protection 8. Provides brand identification 


and prevents crushing. and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN faraffined 
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by > 
Housekeeping 


FOLEY 


FLOUR SIFTER 
2 CUP SIZE 


It’s aluminum—light as 
a feather. Quickly sift 
with one hand, stir with 
other. Siftsintoelectric 
mixer. Sifts directly in- 
tomeasuringcup. Lev- 
els measurement. 


BLENDING FORK 


: Slanted pronged fork quickly cuts shortening into 
In recent years great changes have come into the | flour for pies. Creams sugar and butter for cakes, 
field of menstrual hygiene (monthly sanitary pro- | cookies, blends gravies, cream sauces. Stainless 
tection). The internal-absorption method repre- steel, 11 inches long. ; 

sented by Tampax is now so familiar that a teacher _| 


must be prepared to discuss it in class or in private FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


when girl-pupils raise the question. 114-10 2nd St. N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
From this viewpoint as well as from the personal | on 
angle of a modern, intelligent individual, every | 
teacher should send for the manual entitled “How | , SR ey 


Times Have Changed.”’ You will there find ex- 
plained the great absorbency of Tampax, its dainty | — ———. = r 


insertion, its easy disposal and its three sizes to 
meet the needs of different individuals and differ- 


ent occasions . . . Tampax requires no belts, pins Dur 

or external pads. It causes no odor or chafing— 

and it may be worn in tub or shower! Pro 
ents 


Examine the coupon below and state your re- 


quirements. Get Your FREE Copy of nan 


Accepted for Advertising by the 
ener 

The Handy Kitchen Gadget! sion 

| 


It does your ki-chen arithmetic for you—figures out cant 
for you instantly, accurately and with ome setting of 
the dial, all che new me*surements propor ional to an 
increase or decrease in the yield of a recipe. 

RECIPE-RALPH, is the gadget which made such a hi! 
at the A. H. E. A. Convention in June at Cleveland. If 
you are a professional home economist but didn’t 
attend and get a RECIPE-RALPH, send in your name, 
peuness connection and address and you'll get one 


SPECIAL OFFER 
HE-106 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED _—_ RECIPE-RALPH, because of the increased volume, 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. sells at the new reduced rrice of 30¢ postpaid, includ- 
Please send the free material checked. Tampax manual ing seles and other taxes. ue ,cuncenneet use in 
for teachers “How Times Have Changed." Sample of schools, cooking classes, 4H Clubs, e:c., when oe. 
Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies.(9 Booklets ed by the ins‘itution or organization or the Home 
for students “Coming of Age.” No. of students in my Economist in charge, quantities of 12 or more—20¢ 
classes. . tach postpaid, including sales and other taxes. Send 
i thai coin, check or money order. 
He hc ‘o order or to get your FREE copy, address 

RECIPE-RALPH 

— 2020 BEACHWCOCD DRIVE 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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ALL THE NUTRIENTS 


In the many instances when additional feed- 
ings are called for—as in impaired or finicky 
appetite, during illness and convalescence, 
and frequently during the growth period— 
the delicious nutritional supplement made 
by mixing Ovaltine with milk may well be 
the auxiliary food of choice. This palatable 
and easily digested food drink, relished by 
young and old alike, provides appreciable 


amounts of essential nutrients: protein of 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. 


During Growth Years 


Children enjoy its de- 
licious taste, and drink 
it with relish, both asa 
mealtime beverage and 
with berween-meal 
snacks. Its wealth of 
balanced nutrients 
makes it a valuable aid 


high biologic quality, quickly utilized food 
energy, fat rich in the important unsaturated 
fatty acids, a// the vitamins for which re- 
quirements have been established, as well 
as the essential minerals calcium, phos- 
phorus, copper and iron. Added to the diet 
as mealtime beverage or for berween-meal 
feedings, it proves an excellent aid in the 
aim toward nutritional improvement and 


rehabilitation. 


MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


For Finicky Eaters 


The delightful caste of this 
food supplement usually ap- 
peals to everyone, even to 
those with poor appetite for 
other foods. It is usually con- 
sidered a treat, whether served 
hot or cold. Widely used to 
round out the diet, to provide 


During Pregnancy 
and Lactation 


Provides the very nutri- 
ents needed in greater 
amounts during preg- 
nancy and lactation— 
biologically adequate 
protein, minerals, vita- 
mins, and caloric food 
energy. Its low curd ten- 
sion makes for rapid gas- 
tric emptying, an impor- 
tant factor during this 
period. 


in satisfying the higher 
caloric and nutrient 
needs of growth. 


those essential nutrients defi- 
cient in the unbalanced dietary. 


Following Illness 
By providing a wealth 
of essential nutrients, 
it aids in shortening 
the convalescent pe- 
riod following acute 
infectious diseases. 
Three glassfuls daily 
of this balanced die- 
tary supplement mark- 
edly augment the in- 
take of the nutrients 
required for this pur- 
pose. 


Three servings daily of Ovaltine, each made of 
% oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


CALORIES 
PROTEIN. . 


CARBOHYDRATE 
CALCIUM . 
PHOSPHORUS 
(RON 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 


669 VITAMIN A 
32.1 Gm. VITAMIN By . . 
31.5 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN... . 
64.8 Gm. 
1.12 Gm. VITAMINC ......, 
0.939 Gm. 
12.0 mg COPPER 
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Now you may teach Good Nutrition the modern way! New Sealtest Menu Planning 
Cards make scientific meal planning a fascinating game, and they're Free to you 


4 


Yes, scientific meal planning can be as easy and as fascinat- 
ing as a card game with these new menu planning cards, 
developed by the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. Mh : 

Children actually enjoy working out tempting, nutritious 

lanced Way” to veer FREE SET TODAY 
meals; and each meal provides “The Balanced Way” to 
better eating, because it contains the proper quantity of today to Mary, 


af 
4958 = 


~ - 


/ — 


j , York 17, New York, and your set of Meno 
food, and the pr per quota « f proteins, fats and carbohydrate ee eens ee 
Here is a gold mine of information in simple, usable form. oe 
Send for your free set of “The Balanced Way” Menu Plan. 


Corporation 


ning Cards, today. 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, 
THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC 
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Lemon juice aids in water elimination from the body. It has been found 


piwRet to increase the diuretic « ffects of certain |! 


beverages sucn as tea and coffee. 


i The juice of a lemon in a glass of water — taken first thing on arising 
as ‘ATOR } — is an excellent intestinal regulator for most people. 
L 
R 


__« : Natural citric acid in lemon juice is metabolized into carbon dioxide 
7 —_— and water, and the alkaline mineral salts found in lemons — potassium, 
‘ at Ci magnesium —are left in the body to act as alkalinizers. 
A 


An average of 100 milliliters (3 ozs.) of | 


R lu 
_\ 
| lili (3 f lemon juice contains: 60 micro- 


yrce of grams of thiamin, 150 micrograms of niacin, 45 milligrams of ascorbic 
acid, and 9 milligrams of “vitamin P. 


The peel, juice, or segments of a lemon can be put to any one of dozens 


of different culinary uses —with fish, sauces, vegetables, salad dressings; 


in lemonade, tea, pie, sherbets, puddings. 


Lemon is one of the three most popular flavors in baking and cooking. 
It gives a refreshing tartness and a flavor complement to a wide va- 


riety of recipes. 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue wrappers are the finest 
from 14,500 cooperating California-Arizona citrus growers. 


3 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
AND 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School were written by one of the most experienced 
home economics teachers of America—experienced 
in teaching pupils of the age level for which the 
books are to be used. The texts are standing the 
rigorous test of class room use. 

he two books vary in type—Your Home and 
You covers the whole field of home economics 


making it effective for a composite course. Foods 
' for Home and School is a book for a separate course 

in foods. Many schools offer both types of courses. 

Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 

School both have a place in the well-organized 

school. These books are attractive with eye- 
arresting illustrations. 

Your Home and You is organized in seven units. 
These units indicate the broad scope of the book— 
I, Food is More than Flavor; II. Helping your Fam- 
tly; ITI. Self-Development—Manners, Personality, 
and Vocations; 1V. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. 


Personal Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House 
and Home. VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 

A teacher has remarked: ‘‘ Experienced teachers 
know that certain points in a topic need to be 
stressed. In Miss Greer’s book these important 
points are strongly emphasized. The author 
‘hits the nail on the head’ ineachtopic.’”’ Teachers 
and pupils like Your Home and You. As the title 
suggests, discussions are directed to the pupil. 
Chapter headings evidence direct, informal style, 
Facts and False Notions about Nutrition; ‘‘Waste 
Not, Want Not’’; Good Appearance Counts. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and top c stimulate the 
pupil, for exampie, Why are cus- 
tards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat acream puff? Why 
ts it a good thing to pod vegetables 
having skins without paring? Are 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
irls to be attractive, to be popu- 
ar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 


DRESS AND HOME 


tender cut t ‘shi 

than ough Are white shelled +OTHER TEXTBOOKS WORKBOOK 

——_ IN HOME The workbook to accompany the 
ECONOMICS Mode in Dress and Home is de- 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 

Lucretia P. Hunter 


LOOKING TOWARD 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and and 
more interesting. hen com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 


MARRIAGE 
DRESS so HOME 
WORKBOO 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING a: 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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